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Scotchman” in the Waiting-Room at Morpeth 


THE RECENT HEAVY SNOW-STORM IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
SCENES NEAR MORPETH, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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RASTER SERVICES IN SOUTH RUSSIA—KISSING THE BODY OF CHRIST 


No one can complain that 


Mr. GoscHen’s BunGeEt. 
Mr. Goschen has brought forward a humdrum Budget. In 
fact, he could not well have done so, under the circumstances 


of the case. Ordinarily, when there is a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer lops off 
some items of taxation, and thus establishes an equilibrium, 
without attempting anything further. But Mr. Goschen was 
constrained to attempt a far more complicated and more 
ambitious task. His apparent surplus is devoured by the 
needs of the County Government Bill, which hands over to 
local bodies a large portion of Imperial revenue. Roughly 
speaking, the accounts show a surplus of 2,400,000/., and the 
Imperial Budget grants in aid (amounting to 2,600,000/.) are 
in future to be withdrawn. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Goschen proposes to make a gift to the local authorities of 
about 3,000,000/. over and above what has been taken from 
them in the shape of grants. He surrenders to them certain 
existing and new licence duties, half the Probate Duty, and 
a portion of the Succession Duty. To provide the sum thus 
required, the Succession Duty is to be raised from one to 
one-and-a-half per cent., heavy vehicles are to pay a pound 
a year, and also a wheel-tax, which latter impost, but not 
the former, will be levied on all other vehicles except those 
which are liable to the existing carriage duty. Farmers’ 
carts are to be exempted, and the existing carriage tax is to 
be modified, so as to bear less hardly on persons of moderate 
income. Pleasure horses are to pay a tax of 1/2, and race- 
horses 5/., but trade horses are to be exempt. These taxes 
will bring in a sum, Mr. Goschen estimates, of about 
2,000,000/.; and the whole of this money will go to the 
County Councils,—none of it will replenish the Imperial 
Exchequer. But Mr. Goschen is also desirous to relieve the 
income-tax payer, by lowering his share of the national 
burden from 7¢. to 6¢. This means a loss to the revenue 
of 1,500,000, He proposes to recoup himself by a series of 
ingenious expedients—by a stamp duty ofa shilling per cent. 
on the nominal value of all securities to bearer, which at 
present escape all paymentto the State on transfer ; by an 
increased impost on brokers’ contract notes; by an ad 
valorem stamp duty on the capital of new limited liability 
companies ; and by a tax onchampagnes and the higher class 
of bottled wines. Some of these proposed changes will 
doubtless provoke controversy, but they seem on the whole 
to be based on right and justice, inasmuch as they tend to 
relieve the industrious and hardworking classes, shifting the 
burden on to persons who can well afford to pay. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S STRENGTH AND WEaAKNESS.—In 
several ways the Government have decidedly improved their 
position since the opening of the Session. They have 
benefited largely by the impression produced by Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill. The more closely that elaborate measure is 
examined the more it is liked. Some extravagant Tories 
still growl over it, but it has the cordial approval of the mass 
of the Conservative party, and the Liberal Unionists are, of 
course, delighted that their influence was strong enough to 
induce the Cabinet to produce so bold a scheme. The 
Gladstonians will oppose only details of the Bill, so there 
isa good prospect of a really great reform being effected 
before the prorogation of Parliament. Mr. Goschen has also 
done much tostrengthen the Government. His conversion 
scheme has been received with universal applause, and on 
Monday he introduced the Budget with a speech which was 
admitted, even by his opponents, to be a masterly financial 
statement. If Ireland could be left out of account, Ministers 
might enjoy their Easter holiday with easy minds, for with 
regard to other matters they have never stood so well with 
the country as they do now. Unfortunately, Ireland cannot 
be left out of account ; every one knows that its position is 
as far as possible from being satisfactory. Mr. Balfour has 
indeed to some extent succeeded in restoring order, but the 
English people are by no means enthusiastic about the 
methods by which the object has been attained. Then it is 
impossible to overlook the warnings of Mr. T. W. Russell, 
who feels convinced that serious troubles are ahead in con- 
nection with the Land Question. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
right in thinking that there will be few evictions, but if Mr. 
Russell’s anticipations prove to be correct, it is certain that 
the Unionists will find it hard to gain new adherents, or to 
retain the support of all who at present follow them. The 
evictions at Bodyke created a strong reaction in many con- 
stituencies in Mr. Gladstone’s favour, and a repetition of such 
scenes would undoubtedly be attended by like results. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Government did not seetheir 
way, at the beginning of the Session, to deal in some 
thorough manner with the Irish Land Question. Could they 
solve that problem, and establish in Ireland, as in England, a 
just system of local, government, they would be as powerful a 
Ministry as any that the country has seen in the lifetime of 
the present generation. 


Lorp DurFErin’s ACHIEVEMENTS,——The complete success 
of the Sikkim expedition, without any bloodshed, falsifies the 
predictions of the Bengali Press that it would involve as 
much expense and loss of life as the annexation of Upper 
Burma. In his valedictory speech at Calcutta, Lord Dufferin 
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made a very sufficient afo/ogia for adding the dominions of 
the besotted Thee Baw to the Indian Empire. His reasons 
may be compressed into four words—annexation had become 
necessary. That is a plea in the East which all who seek to 
rule are bound to recognise. The moment it presented itself 


‘ to Lord Dufferin, he took action, and only made one mistake 


—that of endeavouring to do great work with small means. 
He now admits this error of judgment, and excuses it on the 
ground that the anarchic condition of the country surpassed 
the worst anticipations. There was no real central authority 
either at Mandalay or elsewhere, so that when our troops 
took possession of the capital they became masters 
of merely the ground they stood upon. All this is, no 
doubt, perfectly true, but might not the Indian Govern- 
ment have obtained some idea of the state of affairs 
before the expedition started? It is quite clear that their 
conception was ofa country ruled by a despot withthe strong 
hand, and they consequently assumed that, if he were once 
dethroned and deported, the people would gladly settle down 
under British rule. We now know that our work only really 
began after this amount of success had been achieved, and 
for that work, three or four times the number of troops 
sufficient for the capture of Mandalay were required. Lord 
Dufferin’s defence of this wretched bungling clears his own 
reputation, but it certainly tends to strengthen the suspicion 
that the Indian Intelligence Department is very far from 
being perfect. The Viceroy showed a better record in the 
matter of Afghanistan. Here, again, the plea of necessity is 
put in for advancing our frontier to the Khoja Amran ; the 
territorial extension could not be avoided unless we were 
prepared to see the country become a second Bokhara. 


Arrairs IN France,——General Boulanger continues the 
prominent figure of the day, nor is his compulsory retirement 
from the Army likely to render him as powerless as his ad- 
versaries hoped. Evenat Marseilles, although the electorsknew 
he was ineligible, nine hundred votes were recorded in his 
favour ; while in the Aisne he headed the poil with forty-five 
thousand votes. A second ballot, however, must decide 
whether he will be returned to the Chamber. By way of 
minimising the significance of such phenomena as the con- 
tinued popularity of General Boulanger and the triumphant 
election of Félix Pyat—one of the least estimable of the 1871 
Communists—it is easy to say that Marseilles and the’ Aisne 
are both exceptional localities, that the men of the South are 
always in extremes, either Ultra-Royalist or Ultra-Republi- 
can; and that the Departments on the eastern and north- 
eastern frontier are traditionally wedded to Cesarism ; the 
fact remains that two men have a large popular following 
who, although hostile to each other, are both hostile to the 
Republic as now constituted. There are several other 
subjects this week in France interesting to the world 
generally. The quashing of the severe sentence pro- 
nounced against M. Wilson will probably tend all the more 
to consign him to political insignificance. The Chamber 
have accepted the principle of a Lottery Loan for the 
Panama Canal. This does not mean that the Bill will 
certainly pass, but M. de Lesseps is personally so popular, 
and so much money has already been sunk in his enterprise 
that the Government evidently fear to put their yeto ona 
plan for raising further supplies. Lastly, both England and 
Australia may rejoice. that the French have evacuated the 
New Hebrides, and removed their troops to Noumea. This 
change of front is probably not altogether due to the impos- 
ing attitude assumed by the British Lion or the Australian 
Kangaroo. It is more likely, as we pointed out months ago, 
that practical knowledge of the locality has shown the 
French that it is not worth while annoying other nations 
for the sake of a barren and malarious group of islands. 


An Iris ExHipition.——All who care for Ireland must 
have been interested to learn that an Irish Exhibition is to 
be held in London from June 4th next to October 27th: A 
most interesting Exhibition it ought to be, and no doubt will 
be. Ireland, as her splendid antiquities show, was at one 
time a country in which great attention was devoted to Art, 
and in which many different classes of craftsmen attained a 
high level of artistic excellence. That the aptitude for such 
achievements has by no means died out in Ireland will cer- 
tainly be brought home tothe minds of Englishmen by many 
products shown at the Exhibition. In the industrial arts 
Ulster will, of course, easily take the first place, but in all 
that relates to the dairy industry there should be good 
exhibits from many other parts of the country. We may 
expect to find a considerable number of objects that will 
testify to the value of the admirable cottage industries which 
Mrs, Ernest Hart has done so much to promote. One of 
the most promising facts in connection with the Exhibition 
is that it has nothing whatever to do with politics. Among 
the patrons are Whigs, Tories, Radicals, Unionists, and Home 
Rulers. For once, therefore, we shall be able to study Irish 
interests which are universally admitted to be common 
ground for men of every shade of opinion; and the result, 
we may hope, will be that persons of enterprise in Ireland 
will be encouraged to search for new outlets for their energy. 
What the Irish people need is that a fair proportion of them 
shall be delivered from the necessity of looking to agriculture 
as their only means of living. If they had shared in the 
industrial development that has made England a wealthy 
country, we should probably have heard little about Home 
Rule, and Coercion Acts would have been unnecessary. 


’ truth are daily taught. 
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MariTIME DeFENCE.——The controversy between Mr. 
Forwood and Lord Charles Beresford was fated, sooner or 
later, to descend to the old sterile question of whether 
this of that class of ironclad should be included in an avail- 
able fighting force. It is satisfactory to find, after all the 
gloomy talk about Britannia’s decrepitude, that, even by the 
alarmists’ admission, our fleet could give a good account of 
those of France and Russia combined. Where our real 
weakness lies is not in the number or the fighting capacity 
of our battle-ships, but in the defenceless condition of our 
gigantic mercantile marine. This now numbers some 8,000 
vessels, the majority trading to all parts of the world; and, 
were war to break out with any maritime Power, this vast 
commerce would either have to be suspended or carried on 
at terrible risk. What is to be done, then, to render the 
enemy’s A/abamas innocuous? Lord Charles Beresford 
suggests the appointment of a mixed Committee of naval 
officers, mercantile marine officers, ship-owners, and repre- 
sentatives of marine insurance, “to inquire into and formu- 
late some scheme by which the Mercantile Marine and the 
Royal Navy could give each other mutual assistance in time of 
war.” The idea is excellent in itseif, but one patent defect 
would need to be remedied. Who would represent the British 
taxpayer on the Committee? The navalcaptains, the merchant 
skippers, the ship-owners, and the insurance agents would 
naturally be all in favour of securing safety at any cost. Their 
interests are on that side; any increase of taxation which fell 
upon their shoulders would be a mere trifle in comparison 
with the amount of security they would obtain. But taxpayers 
at large would feel the additional burden acutely, without 
receiving any appreciable compensation. It is on this 
financial rock that professional naval experts always strike. 
Their governing idea is that John Bull should lug out a few 
more millions for the Naval Estimates; and, when he 
demurs, they conjure up awful bogeys to frighten him into 
submission. 


New Views on EpucatTion.—HIt is a good sign that those 
who areresponsible for the instruction of the masses are begin- 
ning to take a more sensible view of the meaning of that much- 
abused word Education than was the case, say in 1870, when 
the present School Board system was established. At that 
time the prevailing idea was that education meant book- 
learning, pure and simple; and it was confidently believed 
that ifthe untaught children of the poor could only be got into 
schools, and as much information pumped into their brains as 
the said brains would carry, their social regeneration would 
be accomplished. The Special Committee of the London 
School Board, which has just issued a very exhaustive and 
valuable report, speaks in a far less confident tone as to the 
advantage of mere intellectual acquirements than was in 
vogue when School Board training was anovelly. “ A great 
part of the benefits of education are moral benefits.” 
“ Fearless truth, bravery, honour, activity, manly skill, tem- 
perance, hardihood, are objects of national education. Itis 
difficult to exaggerate the benefits accruing to children, 
especially thosecoming from neglected and ill-regulated homes 
by attendance at well-regulated and well-furnished schools, 
where lessons of order, obedience, cleanliness, courtesy, and 
But does the present system produce 
such harmonious development of all the children’s faculties, 
bodily and mental, that they leave school fitted, as faras pos- 
sible, for the battle of life?” No, answer the Committee, sadly. 
“ The physical, or bodily, side of education is almost entirely 
neglected, while the mental, or brain-work, is composed far 
too much of appeals to the memory only. Instead of the 
child’s intelligence being cultivated, it merely retains a mass 
of undigested facts. Then there is no education of those 
particular faculties which are of the utmost importance to 
industrial life, the faculty of accurate work, and the faculty 
of dealing with things instead of words.” These are not our 
observations, but are taken almost verdatim from the Report 
of the Special Committee. We may therefore reasonably 
hope that by degrees what is called Education will be placed 
on a basis of practical common sense. As it is, the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations suggest a return to the methods 
of the ancient Persians, who, according to Herodotus, taught 
their boys to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the 
truth. 


Homes oF Rest For Horses.—We have already called 
attention to the admirable work done by the Society for 
Providing Homes of Rest for Horses. The Society will ho:d 
its annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on April 16th, and we 
may hope that its claims to support will receive from the 
public the attention they deserve. We hear much in these 
days about the labourer being worthy of his hire. The 
ductrine is excellent, but why should it not be applied to 
animals as well as to men? Many of them do splendid 
service to humanity, and, if they had their due, would be 
rewarded with constant consideration and kindness. Horses, 
above all, could they be endowed with the faculty of speech, 
would be able to make out a magnificent case for better 
treatment than they generally receive. No doubt the horses 
of rich men—at all events as long as they are fresh and 
vigorous—have all that even a Houyhohmn could have asked 
for; but the horses of the poor, or the comparatively poor, 
have a very different experience. Thanks in part to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in part to 
the growth of a humane feeling, animals of all kinds are less 
exposed to wanton injury in England than in any other 
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country in Europe. Nevertheless, one has only to keep 
one’s eyes open in walking along the streets to see large 
numbers of unfortunate horses which, from sheer overwork, 
are urgently in need ofa holiday. It is to provide for horses 
in this condition a period of rest, during which they shall be 
properly cared for, that the Society which is to meet in 
Willis’s Rooms exists. The Society has already done much 
excellent service, and, if handsomely supported, might do a 
great deal more. One result of its activity is that cabmen 
are stimulated to get horses of their own, This is good 
both for the horses and for the cabmen, and in the end it is 
good for the public also. If a wise and energetic appeal is 
made on behalf of the Society, there can be little doubt that 
it will meet with a prompt and generous response. 


Pexxy BANKS AND SAvinGs Banks.——The late senseless 
“run” on the National Penny Savings Bank has fortunately 
passed over without doing much harm. If, however, the 
institution had been less powerfully backed, it might have 
collapsed, and caused as widespread misery as the Cardiff 
Savings Bank catastrophe did. The weak point in these 
concerns is that, as arule, trustees are appointed more for 
the influence of their names than in any expectation of their 
exercising genuine personal control in the business, . Con- 
sequently, the management gradually slips into the hands of 
the actuary or some other paid official, and, if he be dishonest, 
itis the easiest thing in the world for him to throw dust in the 
eyes of the trustees. At last comes the crash, and then too 
\ate the unhappy depositors make discovery that it is impos- 
sible to recover their vanished money either froin the trustees 
or fromany oneelse. Recognising the evils attendant on this 
loose state of things, Sir Bernhard Samuelson has resigned 


office as trustee of the Banbury Savings Bank. Not that he - 


had any objection to this particular concern, but he rightly 
considers that when, as in his case, a trustee is merely a 
decoy duck, and takes little or no part in the management, 
the position is neither honourable to himself nor beneficial 
to the depositors. It was different before the Post Office 
Savings Banks came into existence ; decoy ducks then had 
their use, to give an air of stability to institutions intended 
to encourage working-class thrift. But the State now under- 
takes that portion of the national education, and the trustee 
banks have, therefore, lost their original raison d’étre. Nor 
would it be much of a loss:to the community were they to 
gradually die out. One never hears of “runs” on Post 
Office banks, or of their depositors having to be content 
with a few shillings in the pound after waiting for years. 
They pay, too, very nearly as much interest as the trustee 
banks, and, with certain modifications, they might take over 
the latter’s business without any appreciable inconvenience 
or loss either to the depositors or the State. 


Contempr oF Court.—This offence possesses such 
vague terrors for the lay mind, especially after the punish- 
tnent inflicted on the editor of the S¢%. Stephen's Review for 
his remarks on the case of “ Peters v. Bradlaugh,” that we 
are glad to find Mr. Justice Stephen laying down the rule 
that it is a power which ought to be very sparingly exercised. 
“Tt should be used,” he said, “ almost entirely with reference 
to the interests of justice, and the Court must be satisfied 
that there had been something to interfere with the course of 
justice,” The case which elicited these important observa- 
tions was one in which, although the Judge had summed up 
strongly in favour of the defendant, the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, giving forty shillings damages. 
Thereupon the defendant, feeling not unnaturally aggrieved, 
and being a newspaper proprietor, inserted a strongly- 
worded article in his journal, warmly complimenting the 
Judge and speaking bitterly of the decision of the jury. It 
was sought to prove that by publishing this article the 
defendant had committed a contempt of Court, especially as 
there was likely to be a second trial. The Judges, however, 
held (and we venture to think with good sense) that, the suit 
being over, comments on the trial were perfectly allowable ; 
and that, ifa man were bound to wait till some ulterior pro- 
ceedings had been decided, he might wait for years—in fact, 
until the public had entirely forgotten the matter at issue. 
We are especially glad at this decision ; for, as the law of 
libel stands, newspaper proprietors find it very, difficult to 
speak the truth boldly without imminent risk. to their 
pockets; and, if they were also in constant danger of 
committing contempt of Court, they would be afraid to make 
any comments on any trial whatever. 


ScIENcE aT WOOLWICH. Sir Henry Roscoe and Sir 
Lyon Playfair deserve the thanks of all who are interested in 
education for the energy with which they have protested in 
the House of Commons against the new regulations for the 
entrance examinations at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woulwich. These regulations, if permanently enforced, 
would put students of experimental science at a serious dis- 
advantage as compared with students of language and lite- 
rature, The result would be that the door of a strictly 
scientific profession would be opened to men of whom it 
would be impossible to say whether they had an aptitude for 
science or not. And this, although bad enough, would not 
be the only evil result of the new regulations. At all the 
great public schools it has hitherto been necessary ,to provide 
Scientific training for boys who intended to prepare for 
Yoolwich. ‘hus, a certain impetus has been given to the 
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cause of scientific education all over the country. If entrance 
to the Royal Military Academy could be secured without 
previous scientific study, we may be sure that the subject 
would not receive nearly so much attention as is now 
devoted toit. This would be a grave misfortune, for one of 
the most urgent educational needs of our time is that the 
study of language and literature shall be more closely asso- 
ciated with study of the facts and laws of Nature. The 
excuse given for the issue of the new regulations was that 
they would discourage cram, but if a real and intelligent 
knowledge of experimental science were required, cram 
would be simply impossible. Mr. Stanhope has had the good 
sense to promise to take counsel with men of science about 
the matter, and we may hope that he will soon rectify a 
mistake for which he is, of course, only nominally responsible. 


THe LirepoatT Service.——-The exceptionally robust 
cheering which always greets the lifeboat in the Lord 
Mayor's procession shows that Londoners, at all events, 
thoroughly appreciate the splendid services rendered to 
humanity by these unlovely craft. Nor is the feeling con- 
fined to the metropolis ; all English folk are proud of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution and its glorious record 
of work. At the recent annual meeting, the Secretary stated 
that, since its foundation, it has saved thirty-three thousand 
two hundred and forty-three lives from shipwrecks on our 
coasts. A whole army corps! To destroy one is con- 
sidered a brilliant feat of war ; how much praise, then, does 
not an institution deserve which has rescued that amount 
of human life from dreadful death? Last year’s chronicle 
takes credit for three hundred and sixty-eight drowning 
people saved by the boats of the Institution, and for two 
hundred and four others who were rescued by shore-boats and 
other means at the expense of the Institution, making a total 
of five hundred and seventy-two. In addition, ten ships that had 
signals of distress flying were brought safely into port, a work 
of beneficence which, in money-value alone, probably more 
than equalled the total expenditure of the Institution last 
year. This mounted up to 74,1622, owing to the replace- 
ment of obsolete boats by new ones of improved and safer 
construction, a policy which, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land remarked, will be sure to receive public approval. But 
to enable the process of exchanging old boats for new to be 
carried out to completion, larger funds are needed. The 
past year’s expenditure was some 17,0002. in excess of the 
income, and during the current twelve months, not only 
should this deficit be wiped off, but a revenue be raised of 
much larger amount than heretofore, It might be worth 
thinking over, should funds fall short, whether a “ Lifeboat 
Sunday” could not be started as an annual fixture at mid- 
winter, “when the stormy winds do blow.” By holding it 
at that season, it would not clash with either Hospital 
Sunday or Hospital Saturday, which always take place 
during summer. 


Norice.——_Wath this Number is issued an EXTRa 
Four-PAaGE SUPPLEMENT, enfztled MILITARY CYCLING, 


“CHERRY RIPE.” 


In consequence of the continuous and increasing demand for this popular 
picture, from a painting by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., executed expressly for, and issued 
with, “THE GRAPHIC” CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 1880, it has now, for the 


second time, been 


RE-PRINTED, 

And Persons desirous of possessing a Copy can secure one from any Bookseller 
for 1s., or have it sent by Parcels Post to any part of the United Kingdom on sending 
1s. 3d. to this Office. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


NOW READY, 
NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the Issues from July to December, 1887. 


The Volume contains over 500 Engravings, by the best Artists, Illustrating the 
Current Events of the Day, as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent, Persons and 
Gopies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings both in Black and 
White, and in Colours. The Christmas Number is also included in this Volume. 

Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges, 205, It can be obtained of any Book- 
seller, or it will be sent carriage free to any English Railway Station direct trom the 


Office for ats. | : F 
Cases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. : 
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To Lirerary ConTRIBUTORS.——ZJ2 order to save troubie 
and disappoiniment the Editor begs to state that he has 
already on hand an ample supply of both LonG avd Suort 
Srortes for a considerable time to come. 
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GHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 


New Pictures Painted by the following Artists: 


I. ALMA- TADEMA, E. LONG, R.A. R.W, MACBETH, A.R.A. 
RA. H. WOODS, A.RA. FDICKSEE, ARAL 

LUKEFILDES, RA, HERBERT SCHMALZ. CE. PERUGINI. 

MARCUS STO . VAL PRINSEP, AR.A. E. J] POYNTER, RA, 

PH CALDERON, RA. PHIL MORRIS.ARA, J. W. WATERHOUSE, 

F GOODALL, R.A, F.W.W.TOPHAM, RI. VARA, RL 

SIRF. LEIGHTON. E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. W. F. YEAMES, R.A 
Bart, BRA. GD. LESLIE, R.A. MRS. ALMA-TADEMA 


OF DAILY.—Admission One Shilling, at the GRAPIZIC 


Gatiery, Brook Strect (two doors from New Bond Street). 


RITANNIA THEATRE, HOXTON.—Sole Ftapricereste 

I Mrs. S, Lane.—EVERY EVENING. at SEVEN, THE DOWNFALL 
OF PRIDE. Misses Oliph Webb, D’Almaine, Howe ; Messrs, Algernon Syms, 
 B. Howe Walter Steadman, W. Gardner, &.—INCIDEN TALS—Concluding 
with THE DEVIL AT THE ELBOW. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
T. JAMES'S GRAND HALL. 
R MONDAY AFTERNOON AT 3. 
TER MONDAY NIGHT AT 8. 
ORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
Will produce 
ENTIRELY NEW AND UNIQUE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
From beginning to end of the Monster Programme 
EVERYTHING NEW. 
FIVE THOUSAND SEATS. 
Great Area and Gallery, 2,590 Seats, 1s.; Balcony, 2s, ; Stalls, 3s ; Fauteils, 53. 


No Fees of any_kind. ; : 
Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin's Office, St. James's Hall. Doors 


open at 2 and’at 7. 


‘ON EASTER TUESDAY AFTERNOON at THREE. 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
will give an 
EXTRA GRAND DAY PERFORMANCE 
of THEIR ENTIRELY NEW AND 
MONSTER HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMEN1 
at the 
ST. JAMES'S HALL 
Doors cpen at 2.30. 


se rg SS 
HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE 
completed a few days before he dicd, Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 33, New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM.,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


EPHTHAH'’S VOW. By. Epwin Lone, R.A, THREE 


NEW PICTURES—1. JEPHTHA'S RETURN. 2.ON THE MOUN- 

TAINS. 3, ‘THE MARTY K—are NOW ON VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, ZEUXIS AT CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES, 168, New 
Bond Street, from 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 


THE SAVOY. GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE RUN OF THE SEASON. . . . — T. Brinks. 


WARWICK CASTLE F D, Law. 
CYNTHIA 7 F. Dicksee. 
MEMORIES. . . ee ele) CSIR F, LEIGH Ton. 
THE ELIXIROFLOVE . .. . G. |. PInwe t. 
AMATEURS :. . » «© e© 8) MEISSONIER. 
SPRING BLOSSOM, . > w« w « Je D. ADaMs: 
GREEN PASTURES . . . . » ~ B.W.LEatEr. 
RICHMOND BRIDGE. ,. _. Jj. Futtwoop. 


‘Lhe largest assortment of Engravings in London in stock. 
GEV. KEE». 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Dtreet. 


‘THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PICTURES. including F, EISENHUT'S 
important picture PHE SNAKE CHARMER,” is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR 
TOOTH and SONS GALLERIES, 5 and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Admission One Shilling, including Ca:alogue, 


CRUISE to the AZORES, CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA, 
&o—On her Return from the Mediterranean, the Steam Yacht * VICTORIA,’ 
1,804 ‘l'ons register, 1,500 Horse Power, R. D. Lunham, Commander (late of steam 
yacht "Ceylon”), will, on April 28 be despatched trom Tilbury Dock for a 30 days” 
cruise as above. The “ VICTOxIA” 1s fitted with the Eiectric Light, and all 
modern improvements. 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN CRUISES, 1888. 

and JUNE for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 

aist JUNE for 25 days cruise to the LAND OF ‘THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 

zist JULY for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIOKDS. 

11th AUGUST for 16 days’ cruise to the NOR W EGIAN FIORDS, 

3oth AUGUST for 30 days’ cruise to the BALTIC. 

About rst NOVEMBER Next it is proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND THE 
WORILD.—For Particulars apply to MANAGER, Stea.u Yacht " VICTORIA,’ 
Office, Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Stret, London, S.W. 


FASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS.—By the LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.—ALL ORDINARY 


RETURN TICKETS will be available for an extended time. 

The Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets issued to or from London and the Seaside 
on Saturday, March 3rst, will be available for return on Monday, ‘tuesday, or Wed- 
nesday, April 2, 3. and 4. i : 

EXTRA TRAINS FOR ISLE OF WIGHT.—The 4.55 p.m. from Victoria and 
London Bridge will convey passengers for Ryde, Sandown, >nanklin, Ventnor, New- 
port, and Cowes, on March 2th and sist (First, Second, and Third Class). 

EXTRA TRAINS FROM BKIGHTON.—On TUESDAY, April 3rd, 7.30 a.m., 
for London Bridge and Victoria (ist, and, and ard Class). 

EXTRA TRAIN FROM ISLE OF WIGHT.—-On TUESDAY, April 3rd, 
from Ventnor 6.30 a.m., calling at Shanklin and Sandown and connecting witha Boat 
from Ryde, 7.15 a.m., and joining 8.10a.n, Fast ‘lain Portsmouth to London ( st, 


and, and 3rd). 


en ae 
BRIGHTON.—GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY.— 


‘A CHEAP FIRST CLASS TRAIN from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Day Return Tickets, ros, 


BRIGHTON.—SATURDAY TO TUESDAY.—SPECIAL 
CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, March 3rst, from Victoria, 2.0 p.m., calling 

at Clapham. piincHons trom Kensington 1.50 pm. calling at West Brompton, 

Chelsea. and Battersea ; from Lundon Bridge 2.153 p.m., calling at New Cross, Nor- 

wood Junction, and East Croydon. 

pegtumning only on the following Tuesday, and then only by the 7.10 p.m, Train, 
‘are 5S. 


5S eneeaemntp=oresyacganncupaarssaronaea 
PORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, SATURDAY 

TO TUESDAY.—SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, March sist, 
from Victoria 1.0 p.m., calling at_Clapham Junction ; from Kensington 12.45 p.m., 
from London Bridge 2.40 p.m. Returning by certain trains only the following 


Tuesday evening. 


ore ees DAY EXCURSIONS.—GOOD FRIDAY, 
ASTER NDAY and MONDAY. F L i ictori 
to Brighton, Worthing, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, oe eee Vicious 


Hee crc en came pasar mesic SAGE SR SS ST eat 
(hye tab PALACE.—GOOD FRIDAY.—GRAND SACRED 
Ba CONCERT EREQUENT, DIRECT. JRAUSS DAE to the Crystal 
, £0 on Bridge, ross ; als toria, i fr 
Road), West Brompton, Bee ee and Claghant Junction. eneingion, (Addison 


Y7OLUNTEER REVIEW AT EASTBOURNE.— EASTER 


MONDAY.—A Special Fast Train to Eastbourne at Ordi F i 
leave Victoria, 7.50 a.m., calling at Clapham_Junction ; London Bridge, aresewil 
calling at Crosdon (Ber Scene 5 and Tite Clase) Hast, : 

cial ‘Trains to Eastbourne will also be run from Brighton, Hastings, > 
bridge Wells, and intern.ediate Stations (First, Second, and Third Class). any 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, see Bills to be obtained at 


_ Victoria..].ondon Bridge, or -any other Station,-and at the following B h 

Oihces, fete a ine inay a pe obtained wert ad General Offices, 28, Regent 

ircus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tra! ; Hays’ 4 

Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate Circus Office. e NCAR ARREEr TENS eae ney 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE BAR AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER, LOOKING TOWARDS TUXPAN FROM 
THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Adam Lindsay Gordon 


VIEW OF THE CITY 


OF TUXPAN FROM OBSERVATORY HILL, LOOKING WEST 


THE CITY OF TUXPAN, A RISING PORT OF MEXICO 


Ne 
TSN 


aS wes . 


GORDON’S TOMB 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, THE AUSTRALIAN POET 


THE RUN ON THE NATIONAL PENNY BANK, STRUTTON 
DEPOSITORS CLAIMING THEIR MONEY 


i ib 
‘Ni, 


ih 


GROUND, 


FACSIMILE OF A HUNTING-SKETCH BY GORDON, INTRODUCING HIS OWN PORTRAIT 


WESTMINSTER 
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ree Miles and a Quarter from the Atlantic Slope on one side to the Pacific on the Other 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


SHOWING THE NEW SYSTEM OF LOCKS, RECENTLY DECIDED UPON IN PLACE OF THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF A TIDE LEVEL WATERWAY, BY MEANS OF THIS SYSTEM 
M. DE LESSEPS HOPES TO OVERCOME THE DIFFICULTIES OF EXCAVATION, AND THUS OPEN THE CANAL IN 1899 


SARCOPHAGUS IN WHICH THE EMBALMED BODY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT LANDSLIP ON THE RAILWAY NEAR BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
WAS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN DEPOSITED BY PTOLEMY—FROM 
THE RUINS OF THE SOMA IN ALEXANDRIA 


‘This Sarcophagus is in the British Museum 2 


t's Ss: bs ae % <. Ks 2 
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1. Near Milton 2. On the Borders of the New Forest 


3. Christchurch from the Railway, showing the Bridge over the Avon 4. Invalids’ Walk, Bournemouth 
s. View from the East Cliff, Bournemouth 


VIEWS ON THE NEW DIRECT RAILWAY ROUTE FROM LONDON TO BOURNEMOUTH 


Jaf 


IT is remarkable that, for three years in succession, March has 
been exceptionally severe, with heavy falls of snow in many parts 
of the country. The great blizzard which, on March 12th and for 
several days afterwards, paralysed locomotion in New York and 
other Atlantic cities, seems to have found its way across the ocean 
to this country. At any rate, on or about March 15th very heavy 
snowfalls took place in the North of England. Many roads in 
Yorkshire were blocked ; in some parts of Lancashire trains were 
unable to run, the Cockermouth and Keswick Railway was snowed 
up, and on some of the mountains there were drifts twenty feet 
deep. In Newcastle, the snow fell in such quantities as almost to 
blind people walking through the streets. The “ Flying Scotch- 
man” was blocked at Morpeth. The train started from London 
with the usual complement of passengers, and till Doncaster was 
reached there was no snow. The Duke of Argyll and Mr. Joicey, 
M.P., were passengers in the train, and, when it was brought to a 
standstill, the latter took the former in a closed carriage to Longhurst 
Hall. The colliers’ wives were very hospitable to the other passen- 
gers, and made tea.for them. Some went to the hotels in Morpeth, 
while others stayed in the carriages. The line was blocked all day, 
and the train embedded in a deep drift.—Our illustrations show the 
efforts made to release the train by the use of the snow-plough. 


EASTER SERVICES IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


THE most important of the Easter Services in Russia occurs on 
the evening preceding Easter Sunday, when at midnight.the effigy 
of Christ is borne in grand procession round the exterior of the 
Cathedral. 

During the day and evening the “body” of Christ is situated 
near the altar of the Cathedral, flanked by huge ornamental candle- 
sticks. All day long it is besieged by a crowd of eager worshippers : 


soldiers and civilians, the fashionable lady and the dirty peasant, 


pressing, struggling, almost fighting, to gain a momentary stand at 
the table ; which, by reason of the great crush, sways to and fro, and 
is in constant danger of being upset, to prevent which the attendant 
has frequently to apply to the ribs of some over-zealous worshipper 
the long stick with which he is provided. 

The drawing shows the scene as it appears between ten and 
eleven o'clock on the Saturday evening, before the commencement of 
the final service ; one by one the crowd reach the table, and cross- 
ing themselves they press their lips to the book, or the figure, or 
both, and leave the conflict with the consciousness of a duty per- 
formed, 


SEAPORT TOWN OF TUXPAN, MEXICO 


OuR illustrations are from sketches by Mr. S. E. White who 
writes :—‘ I am much impressed by the situation of Tuxpan as arising 
port, in the Mexican Gulf, which might supersede Vera Cruz, on 
account of its healthiness, good anchorage, and fine river. The only 
drawback is the difficult bar at the mouth of the river, but this could 
easily be removed by the construction of two piers, such, for 
example, as exist at Boulogne-sur-Mer. The clearance, moreover, 
would be easily effected here, owing to the great volume of water 
which pours down from the mountainous regions some 100 miles 
distant, and which for 30 miles is 500 yards wide, and 30to 40 feet deep. 
When this work is accomplished and the proposed railway con- 
structed, Tuxpan would be brought some seventy miles nearer to the 
capital than Vera Cruz, and would greatly aid the development of 
one of the finest countries in the world, and afford employment to 
thousands of those unemployed, of whose demonstrations in London 
I hear so much. Already the exports hence, to the United States 
alone, amount yearly to the value of 300,000/, although all goods 
have to be shipped in lighters and small schooners which can cross 
the bar and carry them to steamers anchored outside.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN POET 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT, the publisher, has included in the pretty 
little volumes of his “‘ Canterbury Series,” one entitled “ Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes.” The book is edited by Mr. Douglas B. W. 
Sladen, himself, judging by the specimens given, a verseman of 
considerable merit, and he has wisely restricted his selection to 
“Poems Inspired by Life and Scenery in Australia and New Zea- 
land.” Those home-staying folks who stilt regard the great island- 
continent as a land merely of shepherd-kings and gold-seekers, may 
be surprised to find how widely the poetical gift is distributed in a 
region no part of which has been trodden by a white man’s foot for 
more than a hundred years. The climate, which resembles that of 
Italy and Greece with special advantages of its own, is, perhaps, partly 
responsible for the development of this pleasing faculty. Anyhow, 
the result is a very good collection of antipodal poetry, which has a 
special flavour peculiar to itself, and which, on that account alone, 
will have interest for all lovers of poetry, whether home-dwellers or 
colonists. It is true that a good proportion of these writers are 
European-born ; nevertheless they have all, if we may so express it, 
inhaled the aroma of the eucalyptus, and are therefore true Austra- 
lians by adoption, if not by birth. We are indebted to Mr. Sladen 
for the photographs which illustrate the career of the late Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, whom he styles “ Australia’s most famous poet.” 
It is worth noting that, owing to copyright difficulties, only two 
specimens of Gordon’s poetry appear in “Australian Ballads.” 
We will leave Mr. Sladen to describe the poet’s brief and melancholy 
career, 

“Gordon was born in England in 1833, and was educated at 
Cheltenham College. Fond of fisticuffs and horsey adventures, he 
had many escapades, narrowly escaping prosecution for abstracting 
a mare, only half-paid for, to ride in a race. In 1853 he emigrated 
to South Australia. He had introductions to the Governor, but 
preferred mounted-police and station work. He then lived much 
near Lacepede Bay—an exquisite spot, spoiled by the jetty which 
has been built there. He afterwards received a legacy, bought 
a station, and entered the South Australian Parliament. Horses 
ruined him. He sold his station ; turned jobmaster at Ballarat, and 
eventually came to Melbourne to seek for a living. Here, after 
publishing (1867-70) three volumes, ‘Sea-Spray and Smoke-Drift,’ 
‘ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,’ and ‘ Ashtaroth,’ which will 
for ever identify his name with Victoria, in 1870, being unable to 
raise 50/. on the book which now brings the printer who has secured 
the copyright hundreds a year, he shot himself in the scrub near 
Brighton. A monument (of which we give an engraving) was 
erected by public subscription. He was the most famous amateur 
steeplechase rider in the colonies. We also give one of his 
horse-sketches. The steeplechase shows Gordon himself rising at 
a fence. 

“As regards his poetry, Gordon has one supreme merit: he is 
interesting to every one—stockman or ‘scholar; generally rhyth- 
mical and sonorous ; full of homely sayings, as rounded as proverbs 
—avery Burns for begetting proverbs. To give an idea of his 
power in Victoria, one might call him ‘the Australian Burns ;’ not 
for his poetry, but as their national poet—hke who dwells on the 
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tongues of the people, a very manly poet. The man ready to fight 
any one for two straws, or jump a horse at anything, is reflected in 
his poems ; but both man and poems lack one element of manli- 
ness—accomplishment. With him it was always the ‘forlorn hope.’ 
He wrote four kinds of poems excellently : ballads of unusual ‘lilt 
and ‘go;’ Swinburnian trochaics, full of solemn, dignified feel- 
ing; bush-poems, written as he only could write them; and 
horse-poems, unequalled in the language, such as ‘ How We Beat 
the Favourite,’ ‘From the Wreck,’ and ‘ The: Sick Stockrider a 
masterpiece which no poet but Gordon could have written. Poetical 
genius, ringing, spirited, rhythmical writing, experience of the ‘old 
colonial days,’ and loving intimacy with the bush had to unite in 
one man before such a poem could be born.” 


RUN ON A PENNY BANK. 


The establishment of this valuable institution was chiefly due to 
the energy and enthusiasm of Mr. G. C. Bartley, now M.P. for 
North Islington. Since its establishment, thirteen years ago, it has 
expanded amazingly, and there are now thirteen separate branches, 
holding deposits to the aggregate amount of nearly half a million 
sterling. Most of this money belongs to very poor people ; 38 per 
cent. of the Bank's 70,000 customers have, or had, balances under a 
shilling, and another 274 per cent. had balances under half a 
sovereign. The bank is an institution unique of its kind. It 
receives deposits from a penny upwards, without limit. The 
depositor pays in any amount he likes, receives three per cent. 
interest, and can withdraw up to 10/ at any time without notice. 
This plan exactly suits the needs of the small shopkeeper and the 
costermonger. The bank was established as a charitable, not as a 
commercial enterprise, and no profit was made until 1887, when a 
dividend of four per cent. was declared. The total share capital 
only amounts to 12,5794. a proof of how much good can be achieved 
by a small outlay. 

It is sad, after recounting these advantages, to have to state that on 
Wednesday and Thursday in last week, the Westminster Branch of 
the National Penny Bank, at the corner of Strutton Ground, was 
the scene of a persistent run. Whether the panic originated from 
deliberate malice or from mere baseless rumour it is not easy to say, 
but the practical effect on a body of ignorant and excitable deposi- 
tors was to produce a condition of utterly unreasoning alarm. 
There was a regular rush of depositors to withdraw their money, 
and the doors were besieged by a long gueue of anxious-faced 
creatures, cabmen and costermongers, laundresses and artisans, 
small tradesmen, and even schoolboys and schoolgirls. The 
saddest feature in the affair was that the adjacent public-houses did 
a roaring trade among these unfortunate people. One of the pre- 
vailing rumours was that the Managing Committee had been 
wasting the depositors’ money by buying extravagant premises ; 
another, still wilder, alleged that the Duke of Westminster, who is 
one of the trustees, had lost all his fortune on a race-horse. As a 
matter of fact, the Duke has never bet a penny in his life. However, 
as the bank survived the trying ordeal to which it was subjected, 
paying every claimant without hesitation, the alarm gradually sub- 
sided, and it is to be hoped that, for the future, the belief of the 
poor in its stability will be increased rather than diminished by this 
untoward incident. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


THE Panama Canal, which was to have been constructed as a tide 
level waterway, has been transformed temporarily into a lock canal 
to ensure its inauguration for 18go. 

In 1881 the cubic métres of stone and earth to be extracted to 
form a tide-level water-way of forty-seven miles in length, seventy 
feet in width, and thirty feet in depth, were calculated at 
125,000,000. 

In 1886, the cube remaining to be excavated, and the changes 
adopted in the plans of construction, reduced the amount to 
108,000,000. 

In 1887, owing to immense difficulties encountered, it was physi- 
cally impossible to open to navigation a tide-level canal in 1889 
as promised, ’ 

The superhuman efforts brought to bear upon the works by 
labour and machinery, could not possibly extract a total of 
108,000,000 of cubic métres in three years, and especially under 
such abnormal conditions. 

A lock waterway was then decided upon in September, 1887, 
which reduced the cube to 34,000,000, in no manner changing the 
length, breadth, and depth of a tide-level waterway as above 
explained. 

On the Atlantic, from Navy Bay to the entrance and exit of the 
Canal at Fox River, the width will be 330ft. The tide-level water- 
way will continue from Fox River, to within a mile and a-half of the 
station of Bohio-Soldado, a distance of sixteen miles; then the 


Cc. DE TANKERVILLE-CHAMBERLAINE BEY 
«+ The only Survivor in England of the Original Promoters of the Canal 


difference of level of 124 ft., from Bohio-Soldado to Mount Culebra, 
a distance of twenty miles, will be overcome by a succession of five 
locks, two of 22 ft. fall, and three of 36. The great reach of three 
miles and a quarter commences at Emperador on the Atlantic slope, 
and terminates on the Pacific slope of Mount Culebra. 

Four other locks, three of 36 ft. fall and one of 22 ft., from Mount 
Culebra to Miraflores, a distance of six miles, will overcome on the 
Pacific watershed an altitude of 134 ft. From Miraflores to the Island 
of Naos, the ingress and egress on the Pacific (a distance of five 
miles) it will be a tide-level canal, and the width will be 16s ft. 

The lock-gates are 60 ft, in width, and the total length of the lock 
590 feet. These locks are somewhat similar to the Kinniple Locks 


- at Greenock, and Blackman’s proposed locks for the Nicaragua 


Canal. M. Eiffel, engineer of the Paris Exhibition Tower, is the 
engineer and constructor. 

The supply of water on the Atlantic slopewill be secured by the 
River Chagres and its dam, and on the Pacific by the Rio 
Grande and the Obispo. The locks are filled or emptied in fifteen 
minutes, and the volume of water received or emitted in this space 
of time is 9,000,000 gallons, 
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The sum requisite for the completion of the Canal by 1890 is 
28,000,000, To meet this expenditure, an issue of bonds has 
taken place for 14,000,000/, awaiting the decision of the French 
Government for a lottery loan. The tonnage in transit is esti- 
mated variably from three to seven million tons. 

There aré 1,206,609 shares, of which 994,508 are possessed by 
Frenchmen. Count de Lesseps—the “Great Frenchman,” as he is 
called—who is now eighty-three years old, and still healthy and 
vigorous, intends, life permitting, to inaugurate the Panama Canal 
in 1890 by handing it over to the world’s navigation, passing 
through himself, continuing his trip round the Horn, and coming 
home by the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Tankerville-Chamberlaine is the son of the late well-known 
surgeon Richard Tankerville-Chamberlaine, M.D., M.R.C.S., for- 
merly Surgeon-General and Inspector-General of Hospitals in 
Jamaica, a descendant of the Irish branch of the ancient family 
of the Chamberlaines, Earls of Tancarville. : 

His mother was Frances Donaldson, daughter of the Right 
Reverend Colin Donaldson, of the Isles, who married Virginia de 
Montagnac, daughter of the French Royal exile of that name, who 
served in the English Army, and attained the rank of Colonel. 

Mr. Tankerville-Chamberlaine was born in Jamaica, in 1841, com- 
pleted his studies in France and England, served in the Navy, and 
afterwards entered the service of the late Khedive. 

He was one of the pioneers of the Panama Canal in 1880, and took 
an active part in the organisation of the Canal Works. He isa 
strenuous upholder of the Canal, and has most implicit faith in its 
success, being an ardent disciple of Count de Lesseps. He fulfilled 
the duties of Acting British Consul for two years at Panama, and 
furnished his Government with some very able reports on the 
United States of Colombia. 

He married Louise Nimzar Levick, daughter of Henry Kenny 
Levick, late H.B.M. Packet Agent in Egypt, and collaborator with 
Lieutenant Waghorn in establishing the Overland route. 

We are indebted for the foregoing particulars, and for the ac- 
companying plan, to Mr, Tankerville-Chamberlaine, whose por- 
trait, from a photograph by Walery, of Regent Street, we also 
give. : 


AN ANCIENT SARCOPHAGUS 


ONCE SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN THAT OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT 


A FEW weeks since a telegram was published in the newspapers 
announcing that a sarcophagus containing the body of Alexander 
the Great had been discovered at Saida, or Sidon, in Syria. The 
public wondered ; but the archzeologists smiled. Alexander, it is 
known, died at Babylon, and his body was removed with great pomp 
to Alexandria, That a sarcophagus which, with some show uf 
plausibility, it might be contended once contained the body of the 
great monarch, should be discovered at Alexandria, would not be 
surprising ; but that the sarcophagus of Alexander should be dis- 
covered at Sidon is, for the present, at any rate, beyond belief. 
The telegrams have had their origin, probably, in mere idle native 
rumour. There is all more reason to suspend judgment in this 
matter, because this is not the first time that the sarcophagus 
of Alexander the Great has been offered to a credulous public. 
Inthe large Egyptian Gallery of the British Museum there is 
a very ancient stone coffin, of which we givé an engrav- 
ing. During the French occupation of Egypt this ancient 
monument was taken possession of by the French authori- 
ties, but when Alexandria fell into the hands of the British, 
it was shipped to England, and was presented to the British 
Museum by George III. It is reproduced from an old work 
published in 1805, and written by kdward Daniel Clarke, LL.D., 
who firmly believed in the truthfulness of this account, and who 
quotes Strabo, Suetonius, and Leo Africanus, in support of his 
theory. He tells the story of the Emperor Augustus, when at 
Alexandria, paying a special visit to the tomb or Alexander, and 
when the body was taken from the Sarcophagus, placing a golden 
crown upon, and scattering flowers over it. Augustus is even said 
to have broken the nose of the dead Conqueror by touching it 
accidentally. Moreover Caligula caused the breastplate of Alex- 
ander to be taken from his tomb, and even wore it on festive occa- 
sions, while Septimius Severus thought proper to check the ardour 
of the devotees to this shrine, by closing the tomb altogether. Dr. 
Clarke then tells how the alleged tomb continued to be an object of 
reverence to the Mahomedan conquerors, who would not even allow 
a Christian to see it. He describes the sarcophagus as hewn out ol 
one entire block of green Egyptian éreccia, and states that Denon took 
it from the Mosque of St. Anastatius at Alexandria, formerly a 
Christian Church, which covered the site of the “Soma,” ot 
burial place of the Ptolemys. He remarks that the fact of the 
inscriptions on the stone being in hieroglyphics and not in Greek 
characters would be explained by Alexanuer having been deified and 
worshipped not as a Grecian but as an Egyptian god. The sarcophagus 
was brought to England in H.M.S. Madras, and before the vessel sailed 
the Capitano Bey, with his suite, and many Turks of distinction, 
came on board to render a last act of devotion to this relic, which 
they all solemnly touched with their tongues, the Capitano Bey 
declaring that Providence would never sutter the tomb to arrive 
safely,in England. The reason for the reverence entertained by 
the Mahomedans for the sarcophagus is probably that they identify 
Alexander under his Egyptian deification as the son of Jupiter 
Ammon with the “two-horned Dhu’ikarnein” of the Koran, the 
King of the East and West, who successfully combatted Gog 
and Magog. Dr. Clarke's theory has long been discredited 
by the Museum authorities, who have erased the - original 
inscription on the coffin. The hieroglyphics with which it 1s 
covered could not be deciphered when it was first brought to 
England, but they can now be read, and they seem to show a 
this was the sarcophagus of King Nectanabus I., of the ey 
dynasty, who reigned from 387 to 3698.C. So the coffin is describe : 
in the Museum catalogue; but the granite base on which it rests 
bears the inscription ‘Sarcophagus of Hapmien, a Royal scribe 
(27th dynasty).” There would therefore appear to be still some 
doubt for whom the coffin was first intended. 


THE LANDSLIP AT BOULOGNE 


For nearly three weeks the English Continental mails have been 
inconvenienced by formidable landslips on the railway between 
Calais and Boulogne, which completely blocked the line, and com- 
pelled the trains to take a circuitous course through St. Omer 
and Arras, thus entailing a delay of two hours. ‘the landslips 
occurred at the mouth of the tunnel, and on the 15th there was a 
further slip which jeopardised the lives of the workmen engaged in 
clearing the line, the falling mass nearly burying the oe 
employed in carrying away the debris. It is feared that. the 
mischief even now may not, be at an end as the ground above ue 
tunnel is full of springs. These swollen by heavy rains are suppos® 
to have caused the landslips.—Our illustration is froma sketch by 
Mr. Frank. Merridew, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


SLEDGING THROUGH SIBERIA 
See page 343 
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NEW DIRECT ROUTE TO BOURNEMOUTH 


ON March sth, the inhabitants of that favourite and rapidly- 
growing watering-place, Bournemouth, made public holiday to 
celebrate the official opening by the London and South-Western 
Railway Company of the new direct line to Bournemouth. The 
day was beautifully warm and sunshiny (rather a contrast to the 
weather we have since experienced), and the town was lavishly 
adorned with flags, bunting, and evergreens. A special train, pro- 
vided for the railway directors and their friends, left Waterloo 
Station at 9.30 A.M. The engine and carriages were quite new, and 
the former was gaily decked with flags and streamers. A pleasant run 
was made to Brockenhurst in the New Forest, at which point the 
new route diverges from the main line and runs direct, vid Sway. 
Milton, and Hinton, respectively, to Christchurch and Bourne- 
mouth, On arriving at Bournemouth the passengers alighted, and 
a brief ceremony took place upon the platform, where the chairman 
of the company, the Hon. Ralph H. Dutton, declared the new line 
to be open for traffic. A procession of forty carriages was then 
formed, and the visitors were driven through the town to the Shaftes- 
bury Hall, where luncheon was served, a number of prominent 
persons from the neighbourhood—including the Mayors of several 
adjacent towns—being present. In the course of his speech the 
Chairman stated that, although the saving in actual distance by the 
new line was only eight and a quarter miles, the saving of time 
letween London and Bournemouth would vary from thirty to forty 


minutes by several of the trains. The actual length of the new line - 


from Brockenhurst to Christchurch is ten and a half miles; and, 
although there are no expensive viaducts or building works of mag- 
nitude, the earthworks have been exceptionally heavy.—Our engra- 
vings, which represent views both in Bournemouth and in the 
vicinity of the new line, are from photographs and drawings. 


STUDIES OF LIFE IN IRELAND.—VI. 
CHILDREN CARRYING TURF 


IT is not uncommon in country districts to meet children on theit 
way to school, barefooted and ragged, carrying three or four lumps 
of turf, or, as it is more commonly called in England, “peat,” in 
their arms. When pennies are scarce, as they. unfortunately often 
are, this turf is taken by the schoolmaster in lieu of them. 

This same turf makes cheerful and sweet-smelling fires when dry, 
but when wet is extremely difficult to kindle, and burns slowly, 
giving out very little heat and plenty of smoke. In some parts of 
Jreland nothing else is used for fuel. 


A LEAGUE BAND 


No meeting, procession, or demonstration is complete without 
one, or sometimes two or three, bands. In the matter of uniform 
and instruments, they are often most irregular. The instruments, 
judging from their sound and appearance, must often have been 
used as weapons of offence and defence; but, so long as they will 
produce a note when called upon, a big drum, with a strong arm 
will cover a multitude of sins in this respect. 

When the police make an attack on the band at a political 
meeting, the cherished instruments are carefully smuggled away under 
the coats of their proprietors—except when, as sometimes happens, 
they are made to sound the note of remonstrance on the heads of the 
gentlemen in blue. 

But our artist’s sketch deals more with the times of peace than of 
war, and the musicians are hiding their instruments from the rain, 
which wets alike the police and the peasant. 


MILITARY CYCLING 
See pp. 349 e¢ segg. 
“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 


A New Story by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
1s continued on page 353. 


MEET OF THE QUEEN’S STAGHOUNDS 


“DuRING the month of October,” writes our artist, “ before 
regular hunting begins, Her Majesty’s Staghounds usually meet 
at the Royal Hotel, Ascot, for ‘Forest’ hunting, which not only 
teaches an untried deer to run before the hounds, but gets deer, 
horses, and hounds into trim for more serious work later on. The 
scene depicted in the drawing is the ‘meet’ in front of the 
Royal Hotel. Goodall has brought his hounds betimes from the 
kennels, which are close by, and all are in readiness to move off 
when the signal is given. One of the ‘whips’ is about to trot off 
to some point of ‘vantage, from which he can give an eye to the 
doings of the stag. The deer-cart has gone on, and the deer will be 
‘enlarged’ at some spot already announced, and presently Goodall 
will follow with his hounds, and lay them on the line. If the scent 
is good, a pleasant gallop will be enjoyed through the Forest, and 

ossibly through the enclosed country, and very beautiful the Forest 
is at this time of year, with the golden autumnal tints of foliage, 
bracken, &c., &c.” 


PoLiticaL ITEMS. 
who held office in Mr. Gladstone’s . 
under his presidency at Spencer House on Tuesday to take into 
consideration the Local Government Bill. The result is understood 


A private conference of peers and M.P.’s 
last Administration was held 


to be that this important measure was pronounced on the whole 
very satisfactory—The Conservative working men of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, of whose federation Mr. A. J. Balfour is 
President, have been giving him an enthusiastic welcome at Staly- 
bridge, where, in a most effective speech, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland demolished the calumnies heaped on his Irish administra- 
tion by the Parnellites, and echoed even by such respectable Glad- 
stonians as Lord Ripon. All the stories about the imprisonment of 
old women and little boys and girls were, he showed, mere inven- 
tions, retailed by persons like Mr. W. O’Brien, who had described 
lord Spencer as a Lord-Lieutenant whose hands were “red with 
innocent blood,” and who had spoken of Lord Spencer's chief as 
William Judas Gladstone. Yet the English Liberal followers of 
these two statesmen accepted as true, because levelled at a Unionist 
Government, the charges made by the same man who had thus 
villified Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer. Mr. Balfour is to be 
entertained at a banquet in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, April 
11th. Among his hosts will be fifty Peers and one hundred and 
filly Members of the House of Commons.—The Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives of Rochdale have induced Mr. Bright's 
eldest son, Mr. John Albert Bright, to consent to stand for that 
borough #t the next General Election, in opposition to the present 
member, Mr. Potter, who was an active ally of the late Mr. Cobden, 
and is the Hon. Secretary of the Cobden Club. Mr. Bright’s 
younger son, Mr. W. Leatham Bright, is a Separatist, but Mr. John 
Albert Bright follows in the footsteps of his father, and is a 
Unionist, 

IRELAND.——The Garter vacant through the death of the late 
Duke of Rutland has been conferred on the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Marquis of Londonderry.—Mr, W. O’Brien, M.P., has been renew- 
ing his mischievous activity. In spite of a proclamation forbidding 


THE GRAPHIC 


a meeting announced to be held at Youghal on Sunday to encourage 
the tenants on the Ponsonby estate in the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign, he endeavoured to address an open-air assemblage near 
that town. Captain Plunkett with a body of police was proceeding 
to disperse the crowd, when he accidentally fell, and while prostrate 
was savagely assaulted by some cowardly ruffians, and was danger- 
ously injured. Several of the police were severely wounded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. At a Mansion House meeting, the Lord 
Mayor being in the chair, and the Duke of Cambridge among the 
speakers, it was agreed to appeal to the citizens of London for pecu- 
nlary aid towards the erection of a suitable memorial to the British 
officers and soldiers who fell in the Waterloo campaign, on the 
occasion of the removal of their remains from the old cemetery in 
Brussels to the new one at Evére, where the City of Brussels has 
given a magnificent site for the purpose. Subscriptions to the 
amount of 4oc/ were announced.—At the annual meeting, influen- 
tially attended, cf the subscribers to that most excellent society, the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, the Duke of Northumberland, 
its President, in the chair, the report presented stated that during 
1887 its lifeboats had saved 368 lives, and ten vessels, while 204 
other lives were saved by shore boats and other means, all of which 
services were rewarded by the institution. The expenditure during 
the year was 74,162/,, the revenue considerably less, amounting from 
all sources to 56,970/,—Exeter Hall was crowded to overflowing at 
the impressive Gedachtniss-feier of the late Emperor William. In 
an eloquent and patriotic address Professor Max Miiller represented 
as the greatest of all German heroes the Prussian King who had 


made Germany the guardian of its own Marches, the watch on the . 


Rhine, the watch on the Vistula, the protector of the power of all 
Europe.—The Special Committee of the London School Board, 
which for a year has been receiving evidence on the subject of 
primary education, has drawn up an elaborate report, in one of the 
most important sections of which detailed suggestions are made for 
the improvement of the school curriculum, by bringing manual 
work to the aid of intellectual—_Sir Andrew Clark has been elected 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 

Our OBITuARY records the death, in her eighty-third year, of 
the Lady Christian Maule, sister of the late Fox Maule, eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie; in her sixty-sixth year, of ady Annora Williams 
Wynn, wife of Mr. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, and youngest 
daughter of the second Earl Manvers ; in his sixty-fourth year, of 
Mr. Alfred Seymour, brother of the late Mr. H. Danby Seymour, 
M.P., and Liberal M.P. for Totnes 1863-7, and for Salisbury 1869- 
74; in his forty-third year, of Mr. Edward Dwyer Gray, the Par- 
nellite M.P. for the St. Stephen’s division of Dublin, of which city 
he was Lord: Mayor in 1880, managing director of the Freeman's 
Journal, of which he was proprietor, until its recent transfer to a 
limited liability company ; in his seventy-second year, of Mr. Henry 
Robertson, Liberal M.P, for Merionethshire in the last Parliament, 
formerly engineer of the Chester and Shrewsbury Railway, and prin- 
cipal promoter of the railway now in progress from Birkenhead 
across the estuary of the Dee; in his sixty-second year, of Mr. 
Benjamin Piercy, an associate of Mr. Robertson in industrial enter- 
prise, the engineer of a number of railways in Wales, and of some 
on the Continent and in India ; in his fifty-eighth year, of Sir Robert 
Wisdom, a native of Lancashire, formerly Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, and one of the delegates from that 
colony to the London Colonial Conference of Jast year; in 
his sixty-fourth year, of Major-General Samuel A. Madden, 
who served in the Burmese War of 1852-3, and with dis- 
tinction in the Afghan War of 1878-9; in his seventy-first 
year, of Major-General William Dixon, R.E., who, during the war 
with Russia, prepared the plans for the attack on Bomarsund and 
other places, and was afterwards Superintendent of the Enfield 
Factory ; in his fifty-second year, of Major-General William M. B. 
Walton, late R.A, who was present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; 
of the Rev. Horatio Nelson Ward, for thirty-five years rector of 
Radstock, Somerset, son of the “little Horatia,” whom Lord 
Nelson, when dying, bequeathed to the care of the nation; in his 
fifty-ninth year, of the Rev. Henry N. Oxenham, who after being a 
curate in the Church of England joined the Church of Rome in 
1887, and was a copious contributor to the theological literature of 
that communion; suddenly, of Mr. C. W. King, senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: in his seventy-first year, of Mr. 
Lachlan Mackinnon, anative of Skye, who went to Australia nearly 
half a century ago, becoming a wealthy squatter, a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria, and a co-proprietor with the late 


Edward Wilson of the Melourne Argus, and after his return home 


the owner and occupier of an estate in Devonshire, and a promoter 
of philanthropic institutions at Plympton and Plymouth; in his fifty- 
second year, of Mr. W. Thompson’ Watkin, of Liverpool, an, indus- 
trious and skilful antiquary, among whose many contributions to 
archeological literature are two works of acknowledged authority, 
“ Roman Lancashire ” and “ Roman Cheshire ;” in his fifty-seventh 
year, of Mr, Robert Chambers, son of the late Dr. Robert Cham- 
bers, who since the decease of his uncle, the late William Chambers, 
has been the head of the well-known publishing firm of W. and R. 
Chambers; in his seventy-first year, of Mr. Thomas German Reed, 
who with his wife, originally Miss Priscilla Horton, an actress of 
distinction, founded and took a prominent part in the popular 
drawing-room entertainments called after him ; and, in his 58th year, 
of Mr. Doyne C. Bell, secretaryto H.M.’s Privy Purse. His loss will 
be felt bya wide circle of friends and all who have had any business 
relations with him will long remember his courtesy and kindness. 
His artistictaste was of much service in connection with the execu- 
tion of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and he also composed 
some charming music. 
a 

Mr. JAMES STEPHEN’S smart little paper, the Refector, has now 
reached its thirteenth number, and may therefore be considered fairly 
afloat. Thecurrent issue contains Mr. Leslie Stephen’s recently- 
delivered lecture on “ Coleridge,” and an instructive article upon 
the “Carnot Family,” with other readable matter. Henceforward 
the Reflector will appear on Saturdays instead of Sundays, as hereto- 
fore. But why, Mr. Stephen, have you given up your unconven- 
tional advertisements, which were not the least amusing portion of 
your literary fare? 

ART EXHIBITIONS will provide ample occupation for Parisians 
during the Easter holidays. The “ Independent Artists ” have just 
opened their fourth annual display, and, as any artist who pleases 
can send in ten works without being subject to rejection by a jury, 
it is rather surprising that not more than 693 pictures and 
10 pieces of sculpture have been contributed. There are 
some remarkable practical jokes included, and a good deal of 
rubbish, but also many pictures worthy of a place in the Salon. 
The: well-known lady artist, Mdlle. Abbema, shows a highly 
interesting collection of her paintings and pastels at the Galérie 
Petit. Portraits are undoubtedly her stronge:t point.—Great pre- 
parations are going on for the “ Exhibition of French Caricaturists 
of the Nineteenth Century,” which opens at the Fine Art School on 
Aprilrgth. Five rooms will be filled with carefully-chosen examples, 
including satiric portraits of most celebrities of the century, enriched 
with autographs—Meanwhile the Salon jury are hard at work, 
having begun this year at the letter W. The mal-content artists, 
who complain of the preponderating influence exercised by certain 
studios, are perfectly wild to think that the jury is almost identical 
with that of last year. There was a hot contest at the election, 
twenty-three different lists of candidates being presented ; but the 
old hands carried the day again. They have to choose between 
7,690 paintings—263 more than last year. ‘ 


M. Pasteur’s SCHEME for the extermination of rabbits by 
inoculation with the microbes of chicken cholera has been warmly 
taken up by the New Zealand Government. They intend to try 
the experiment on some uninhabited coastal island. 


THE LATE EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY exacted stringent 
punctuality. Thrice a week his barber came to trim his Majesty’s 
moustache and hair, and at one time he was very late in arriving, 
several days in succession. One morning the Emperor remarked : 
“Your watch must go badly, here is another ; be punctual for the 
future,” presenting him with a splendid gold hunter. The barber 
was most grateful and delighted, and for a fortnight appeared to the 
exact moment. Then he fell back into his old habits; so the 
Emperor, after a few days, requested to see his watch. The barber 
placed it in his Majesty’s hands, and Emperor William said coolly, 
“ As my watch does not go better than your old one, you had better 
try this one.” The Sovereign pocketed the handsome time-keeper, 
and gave the disconcerted barber a genuine turnip, worth about 1. 


Tue HEIR To THE ITALIAN CROWN, the young Prince of 
Naples, represented his country for the first time abroad at the 
funeral of the late German Emperor. So, too, did the Czarewitch, 
who is a year older than the Italian Crown Prince, the latter being 
only just eighteen. In character, Prince Victor Emmanuel is older 
than his years, being of a grave and sedate temperament, but his 
delicate appearance and slight shyness make him appear younger. 
He is extremely gentle and amiable, and is perfectly devoted to his 
father, though King Humbert has brought him up most severely, 
In order to familiarise his heir with political affairs, King Humbert 
often allows his son to be present at Royal interviews with impor- 
tant statesmen, and the Prince has thoroughly profited by the 
opportunity, having acquired a wide knowledge of general subjects. 
He promises, too, to become a good speaker, when he has overcome 
the tendency to look at his Governor, Colonel Osio, before speaking, 
as if to gain his approval. History is the Prince’s favourite study, 
and few people are better versed in the intricacies of medizeval 
intrigues, while he is also fond of collecting coins and medals, 


EastTER Ecos now fill the shop-windows in Paris side by side 
with the traditional poissons d’Avrif, for as this year All Fools’ Day 
coincides with Easter Sunday, the Parisians are rather perplexed to 
choose between the two gifts. Both appear in all sorts and sizes, 
from the tiny sugar or chocolate fish and egg, which can be eaten by 
the receiver, to the large kind filled with sweets, or more costly 
offerings of jewellery. The Easter Eggs, however, stand highest in 
favour, and all through the week big hampers of red eggs have been 
pouring into Paris for the benefit of the poorer classes. Even so 
far back as the thirteenth century, the University students, juvenile 
priests, and the young citizens of the different quarters used to 
march in procession to Notre Dame at Easter, with flags flying and 
trumpets sounding, and sing part of the office of “ Lauds” in the 
square before the Cathedral, Then they filed through the streets, 
making the “ Easter Egg collection.” ‘In latter centuries, baskets 
of gilded eggs were carried into the King’s apartments 
after the Easter High Mass, and often these eggs were beautifully 
painted by first-rate artists, Watteau and Lancret did not disdain 
to paint Easter eggs, and two fine specimens which were presented 
to Madame Victorie de France, daughter of Louis XV., are still 
preserved in the Versailles Museum. These eggs 2 /a Watteau are 
very much the fashion in Paris this year. Another old Church 
custom is still observed in Republican France, the sale of palm and 
box on Palm Sunday. So much is now required that whole waggon- 
loads come from the provinces, though formerly the Parisian suburbs 
furnished sufficient forthe city. On Sunday last even the most luke- 
warm Catholic secured a sprig of box which, had been blessed in 
church, to hang over the crucifix at home. Pious provincials keep 
these sprigs all the year, and bury the old ones on Palm Sunday, 
while on the same anniversary Breton farmers still plant a 
blessed sprig in their fields as a holy talisman to guard the crops. 
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WEATHER CHART 


For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1888 
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EXPLANATION. ——The thick line shows the variat ons in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending ‘Tuesday midnight (27th inst.), ‘Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interva!, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.——The weather of the past week was of a very changeable 
description, with frequent showers of cold rain or snow, while temperature, 
although decidedly milder than of late, was low for the time of the year. At 
the beginning of the time pressure was high over West Europe génerally, the 
highest readings being found off the West of Ireland and over the Baltic at 
first, but subsequently shifting more to the Southward as a large area of low 
barometer readings spread. in from the Westward over the British Islan is. 
The keen North-Easterly winds of last week were therefore quickly supplanted 
by more Westerly breezes, and milder, but showery weather in most places. 
After Thursday (22nd inst.) the mercurial column continued to fall, and during the 
closing days of the week the large area of low and uniform readings (about 
29 inches generally) still lay over or in our immediate neighbourhood, ‘The 
gradients were there‘ore very slight on the whole, but in the course of Monday 
(26th inst.) became steep for Westerly gales in the Channel. During this 
interval the sky was locally clear occasionally, but taken as a whole was cloudy 
in most places, with frequent showers of cold rain, sleet, or snow in many parts 
of the country. Temperature was again betow the average pretty generally, 
and while frosts were reported from many localities they were but slight, 
Daily maxima exceeded so’ in a few places at the beginning of the week, but 
were mostly below 45° generally. 

The barometer was highest (30°24 inches) on Wednesday (azst inst.) ; lowest 
(29'02 inches) on Monday (26th mst.) ; range x°22 inch. 

The temperature was highest (47°) on Thursday and Saturday (22nd and 
24th inst.) ; lowest (28°) on Thursday (22nd inst.); range 19°, 
_ Rain fell on five days. Total fall 0°85 in. Greatest fall on any one dav 0°28 
in. on Monday (26th inst,) 
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A SLEDGE JOURNEY ACROSS SIBERIA 


TOCK 
NOTES OF AN OVERLAND TRIP FROM VLADIVOS TO NIJNI-NOVGOROD BY TWo ENGLISHMEN 


Tus has been a somewhat eventful week in FRANCE. There 
have been two important elections—one at Marseilles, where that 
veteran revolutionist, Félix Pyat, came out at the head of the poll, 
beating a Royalist and Moderate Republican, and the other in the 
Department of the Aisne, where General Boulanger scored 45,000 
votes—a majority far above his Radical and Conservative opponents, 
but not sufficient to validate the election—a second ballot being 
thus rendered necessary. What the result of this will be is arousing 
much speculation, more particularly as the Court Martial has been 
held upon the General, and the decision being unfavourable to him 
President Carnot has placed him upon the retired list, and, through 
depriving him of his military status, has rendered him eligible to elec- 
tion to the Chamber. Once there, itis considered he would sink into 
a complete nonentity, for he isa poor orator,and has no Parliamentary 
experience. Another well-known figure, M. Wilson, has also had 
his fate decided—the Court of Appeal having quashed the sentence 
recently passed upon M. Grévy's son-in-law. The Judges found him 
duly culpable of having trafficked in decorations, and of having 
received money to exert his influence, but they did not consider 
that these acts amounted to swindling, or that they fell within 
the range of the penal law. Consequently, M. Wilson was 
pronounced a free man, though it will scarcely be considered 
that he left the Court “without a stain on his character.” In 
the Chamber it has been decided to take into consideration the 
much-discussed Panama Canal Loan Bill which will empower 
M. de Lesseps to raise the money he wants by means of lottery 
bonds. The Bill is looked on somewhat askance, and it was in'no 
way supported by Government. In Paris, which is preparing for 
its Easter festivities, there has been little stirring, the chief item of 
the week being the death of Désiré Nisard, “ Father” of the Academy, 
who was elected, in 1850, in opposition to Alfred de Musset and 
Montalambert. The story published by the Zsercito last week, that 
France had prepared an expedition to seize Spezia some time since 
is warmly denied. It arose from an exaggerated report of a conver- 
sation between the Italian Naval attaché and Admiral Krantz. 


In GERMANY, the Emperor has admitted Prince William to a 
share in the administrative Government, and has empowered him to 
consider and settle such Government matters as may bereferred to him 
—the Prince’s signature to be a valid substitute for his own. Although 
this step was expected, the publication of the Imperial rescript 
announcing it created a despondent feeling, as it was interpreted 
into yet another sign that the Emperor would never be able to 
take an active part in the Government. The Emperor’s health, 
however, as far as can be gathered, remains fairly good, and it is 
stated that the local condition of the throat has improved ‘since 
the removal of another piece of cartilage by Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
The doctors are very anxious for the return of warmer weather so 
that their Imperial patient may take fresh air and exercise—the 
want of which is felt seriously by the Emperor, who, however, to 
judge by all accounts, seems to get through a very fairshare of work, 
and walks with his doctors in the Orangery. There is little stirring in 

litical circles, save for a hostile feeling which is being more or 
ess openly bg seta by certain members of the Court party against 
the Empress Victoria and the English physicians. This is thought 
to arise from a feeling of jealousy at the marks of distinction 
bestowed by the Emperor on his old friends, as well as at the 
announcement that Sir Morell Mackenzie is to receive the Star of 
Hohenzollern of the First Class, and Doctor Hovell a lower 
grade of the same decoration. On Saturday, the Empress 
held a “mourning” reception at the Old Castle, when the whole 
of the Court and Diplomatic Body filed past her for the first time. 
There is much talk as to the form that the proposed national 
memorial to the late Emperor should take, and the North German 
Gazette suggests that it should consist of a magnificent ceremonial 
church fronted by an equestrian statue of the late Emperor, to be 
erected on the Lustgarten, near the Schloss. The church could be 
utilised as a German Pantheon, and would be available for grand 
coronation, thanksgiving, or mourning ceremonials. 


The recent heavy snow and rains have caused serious floods in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany and Hungary. In the Elbe 
districts, the blocking-up of the bed of the river with ice has 
caused the stream at.several points of its course to burst through its 
dykes, sweeping them away like chaff, and laying hundreds of miles 
ot the adjacent country under water. Numerous villages have been 
all but destroyed, and hundreds of people are destitute. From 
Wittenberg to Drannenburg and Boizenburg both hanks are flooded 
for miles, and a hundred villages are under water. The 
Vistula also has overflowed, causing great devastation, in one 
district alone—the Nogat Mouth of the Vistula—eight villages 
being under water. Many persons having been drowned, much 
cattle lost, and great suffering caused by the difficulty in obtaining 
provisions. In Hungary the most terrible accounts come from 
various riverside districts, where the Koros, the Szamos, and 
Raab have overflowed, have swept away whole villages, inundated 
large tracts of country, and thrown a large portion of the population 
into the deepest misery. The authorities are doing all they can to 
alleviate the distress, and thousands of soldiers have been despatched 
to repair the dykes, and assist in relieving the sufferers. In many 
places the waters cannot return to the bed of the river, and the 
entire county of Bekes is expected to resemble a lake up to the end 
of the summer. In RussIA also, the Dnieper and Dniester have 
overflowed, causing great devastation. 


The Bulgarian crisis remains very much in statu guo. Russia 
energetically denies that she is concentrating her troops, and yet from 
all accounts is making every preparations for hostilities, Austria is 
evidently taking every precaution in the event of a campaign being 
suddenly sprung upon her, the Porte is showing its normal 
placidity, despite the renewed hints from Count Nelidoff that the 
removal of Prince Ferdinand should now be urgently demanded, 
while Bulgaria is perfectly quiet and orderly, and is still thinking 
over her reply to the Sultan’s note—which it is highly probable will 
now remain unanswered. There are ugly rumours however, that 
Prince Ferdinand is not so popular as he is presumed to be, and that 
despite a large sum which he has spent in the country, the Bul- 
garians are not particularly attached to him. Indeed, 1t is aleeee 
that if Bulgaria determined to fight for her independence, it would te 
under Prince Alexander, and not her present ruler. The Princess 
Clementine, his mother, has returned to Vienna, and there are sinister 
whispers that money is not quite so plentiful as formerly at the Sofia 
Palace-—There have been some serious political disturbances in 
Bucharest, where the composition of the new Roumanian Ministry 
has greatly angered the Opposition. 


In INDIA, the expedition to Sikkim has proved a simple walk 
over. On the 20th instant Colonel Graham, who had advanced 
unperceived upon Lingtu, made a sudden descent upon the Thi- 
betan garrison and carried the outlying stockade. The Thibetans 
then abandoned Lingtu and fled across the frontier. The “fort” is 
described as really a stone wall, two hundred and fifty yards long, 
completely blocking the road. The troops had_ trying work, the 
snow lying five and six feet deep on the Lingtu. The fort will now, 
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probably, be destroyed. According to the Viceroy's announcement 
in Council “This facile vindication of territorial rights would 
secure free access to the road through Sikkim which had been 
taken possession of by the enemy, and would close the trifling 
dispute with Thibet.” The annual financial statement for 1888-9 
has been made—the main features being a surplus for 1886-7 
of 178,4272 and a deficit of 2,448,000/, for 1887-8, without 
counting expenditure for special defences amounting to 
69,0007. This result is worse than the Budget estimates by 
2.464,000/,, but of this amount 1,059,000/, arises out of the charge 
for anticipated interest, proceeding from the conversion of the Four 
per Cent. Sterling Stock ; 830,000/, was on account of the excess of 
the Army charges in Upper Burma, and the fall in the exchange 
caused’a loss of 710,000/. A fall in the opium revenue, however, 
was made up by improvements in other sources of incomes, and the 
loss from the railways by savings in the payments. The Budget 
estimates for the ensuing year promise a surplus of 423,000/,—the 
main advance in revenue being absorbed by the increase in the 
military forces, and the extra military payments in-Burma. This 
year, also, special defences are to be pushed forward with great 
vigour, and will involve the payment of 1,121,000/. half of which 
will be payable in England, so that the surplus of 423,000/, will, 
after all, be transformed into a_ deficit of 698,000/7, Lord 
Dufferin was to leave Calcutta on Thursday. He attended a large 
public meeting at the close of last week, which had been summoned 
to present him and Lady Dufferin with farewell addresses. In his 
speech the Viceroy briefly reviewed the chief events of his rule, 
of which the leading features were the settlement with Russia of the 
Afghan boundary question, the annexation of Burma, and, after 
alluding to the misrepresentations of the Press, which, by similar 
conduct, deluged India with blood thirty years ago, he concluded: 
“T hope to carry home with me the conviction that, in the opinion of 
my Anglo-Indian countrymen and Indian fellow-subjects, I have 
done nothing during four years of anxious rule to shake the stability 
or dim the glory of the majesty of the Indian Empire, or tarnish 
that reputation for humanity, justice, and truth, which is its crowning 
and most precious attribute.” 


From BurMA we have the usual budget of minor actions with 
the dacoits, and there seems no material change in the condition of 
the country. The disarmament is being carried out amongst general 
murmuring, the result being, according to the 7imes correspondent, 
“simply to leave the loyal and honest villagers at the mercy of 
marauding gangs, the dacoits receiving arms and ammunition 
through Siam. From the Shan States comes better news—all the 
Shans having now submitted excepting those of Meanghyen 
Kyainglon and Kyainglon to the east of the Salween River. There 
was another serious fire in Rangoon last week, extending over a 
space a mile long, and a quarter of a mile wide. More than goo 
native houses were burnt. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS,——The French have now completely 
evacuated the NEw HEBRIDES, and have transferred their troops to 
Noumea.—Portugal has been seized with a sudden burst of energy 
on the WEST COAST OF AFRICA, and has annexed Ambrizette. It is 
also stated that the Portuguese intend to hoist their flag at Kinsembo 
and the port of Muculla, so that they will have possession of all the 
coast from the south bank of the Congo as far down as Mossamedes, 
—In the UNITED STATES Chief-Justice Waite died last week. The 
crusade against the Mormons has now assumed an active form, and 
at Provo, in Utah, sixteen Mormons have been sentenced each to 
six months’ imprisonment and too/. fine for living with more than 
ene wife, contrary to the recently-passed Edmunds’ Law.—The 
Italians in ABYSSINIA are looking forward to a speedy battle, as the 
Abyssinian troops are concentrating in the neighbourhood of the 
Italian outposts—-From EcypT there is little news. At Suakim 
all is quiet. The rebels occasionally show themselves, but no fight- 
ing is reported. Osman Digma is said to be awaiting reinforcements 
from Kassala. It is said that in the Eastern African trade cotton 
goods of Bombay manufacture are taking the place of Manchester 
goods. British and American tobaccos are sold freely. This is an 
entirely new trade. The Soudanese are said to have learned the 
practice of chewing tobacco from the British soldiers—From ZANZI- 
BAR comes the sad news of the death, at the age of fifty-one, of the 
Sultan Seyyid Bargash, who has ever been one of England’s faithful 
allies, and has greatly seconded our efforts to put down the slave 
trade. He is succeeded by his eldest surviving brother Seyyid 
Sialeyip geen it is Mie es that the Government 
intend to bring forward a bill creating a Legislati 
the North West Territory. _ F awe 


THE Queen, with Prince and Princess Henry, reached Florence 
on Saturday. The Royal party had a fair passage of 54 hours 
across the Channel, the Victoria and Albert being escorted by the 
Osborne, Alberta, and Galatea, and rested the afternoon in Cherbourg 
harbour, where Her Majesty received the British Consul and the 
Maritime Prefect on board. Late in the evening the Queen and 
Prince and Princess left by special train, and travelled direct past 
Paris, Aix-les-Bains—where the Municipality greeted Her Majesty, 
and presented bouquets—through the Mont Cenis Tunnel into italy, 
breakfasting at Spezia on Saturday morning. On arriving at 
Florence later in the day the Royal party were received by the 
British Ambassador to Rome, Sir J. S. Lumley, the British Consul- 
General and his wife, who presented a bouquet, and numerous 
Italian officials, headed by General Pasi, who had been specially 
sent by the King of Italy to welcome the Queen, and announce 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita’s coming visit to Her Majesty. 
The Queen drove im an open carriage to the Villa Palmieri, being 
greeted warmly along the route, though Her Majesty requested that 
her arrival should be kept as quiet as possible. English and Italian 
flags decked the houses, while the sun shone brightly for the first 
time for some days. The Dowager Countess of Crawford received 
the Royal party at the Villa, where the Queen found bouquets 
from the native and English ladies of Florence. Her Majesty drove out 
in the afternoon, and in the evening the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh arrived from Malta, staying however at an hotel in Florence. 
On Sunday the Dean of Windsor, as Chaplain-in-Attendance, read 
prayers before the Royal party, and later the Duke and Duchess of 


Edinburgh and Sir J. 5. Lumley came to the Villa. In the evening __. 


the Duke and Duchess dined with Her Majesty, and the town of 
Fiesole, which is not far above the Villa, illuminated in honour of 
the Royal visit. On Monday the Queen, with Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, walked in the gardens of the Villa Palmieri, and drove 
in the afternoon with the Duchess of Edinburgh in the Cascine. 
The Duke of Edinburgh returns to Malta to hiscommandon Thurs- 
day, leaving a portion of the Mediterranean Squadron at Leghorn 
during the Queen’s stay in Italy, but the Duchess will remain with 
Her Majesty. King Humbert and Queen Margherita will visit the 
Queen shortly after Easter. Though fatigued by the long journey, 
Her Majesty feels no evil effects from the exertion, and intends to 
receive an address from the British residents in Florence this week. 
Her Majesty has promised to patronise the Royal Naval and 
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Military Bazaar to be held in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel 
Métropole next May. ; 

The Prince of Wales returned to London on Saturda: 
from staying with Lord Sefton at Croxteth Park, Liverpoah 
to witness the Grand National. His horse Magic failed to 
win a place. In the afternoon the Prince was present at the 
Drawing Room held by the Princess of Wales on behalf of the 
Queen. Princess Victoria and Prince George of Wales, Princess 
Christian, and the Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark 
also joined the Royal party. The Court being in mourning for the 
late German Emperor, the Princess of Wales wore black silk and 
tulle, with a black and gold brocaded train, and several of the jewels 
presented to her for her Silver Wedding. Indeed, in honour of the 
Silver Wedding white and silver predominated in the ladies’ 
dresses. Princess Christian was in black lace, with striped velvet 
bodice and train, and the Danish Crown Princess in black velyet 
gauze and velvet train trimmed with feathers, while Princess Vic- 
toria of Wales wore ivory-white satin and tulle. In the evening the 
Prince of Wales was present at the German Memorial Celebration 
in honour of the late Emperor William at Exeter Hall, while the 
Princess, with her son and daughters and the Danish Crown Prince 
and Princess, went to the Criterion Theatre. All the Royal party 
attended Divine Service on Sunday, and on Monday the Princess 
of Wales, with Prince George and the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Denmark, visited the Royalty Theatre. Prince Albert Victor 
rejoined his regiment at York at the end of last week. 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON is to havea Suffragan with the title of 
Bishop of Penrith, in the person of his Examining Chaplain, the 
Rev. John J. Pulleine, Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral, who was, 
1863-8, Assistant Master at Marlborough College, and 1876-83, 
Organizing Secretary to the Ripon Diocesan Societies. Bishop 
Pulleine will take charge of the northern part of the Diocese, and 
this arrangement, with the creation of the new Diocese of Wakefield, 
will leave the Bishop of Ripon more time for important town work. 

Tue ecord prints a circular, signed by Lord Lichfield, Vice- 
President of the Church Missionary Society, and by four other 
prominent members, in which it is said that “many of the best, 
oldest, and truest friends of the Society have for some years been 
pained and grieved at a tendency to depart from the old paths and 
from distinctively Protestant and Evangelical principles.” The 
signatories therefore suggest that ‘the true friends of the Society 
should unite in forming themselves into a compact body pledged 
to attend meetings of the General Committee, and to use their ut- 
most influence in keeping the Society in the old paths.” 

THE 7ad/et reports an address recently delivered by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford at a meeting of the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association, when a lecture was read in favour of 
cremation. The Bishop strongly disapproved of it as a deviation 
from the whole tradition of Christianity with the triumph of which 
over the Paganism of the Roman Empire interment triumphed over 
cremation. He was in favour, however, of a reform of the present 
system, of the disuse of the vaults and mausoleums, and the use 
of coffins that speedily admit the earth. Earth was a disinfectant, 
and bodies placed in perishable coffins, and deposited in the earth, 
would in a few years disappear. 

MoRETHAN 700 Church office-bearers of the Baptist Communion 
have signed an appeal to Mr. Spurgeon, urging him to avert from 
the Denomination the evils which they fear will accompany the 
appeal to the Baptist Union referred to in this column last week.— 
The Special Committee appointed by the last Wesleyan Conference 
to consider what could be done to promote fraternal union, as a step 
towards ultimate organic union, between all the Methodist bodies, 
have adopted resolutions among the recommendations contained in 
which is one to the effect that the Wesleyan Conference should 
receive representatives from the Primitive Methodist, New Con- 
nexion and Bible Christian Conferences, and from the annual 
assembly of the United Methodist Free Churches. 

THE PLYMOUTH COMMITTEE of the Armada Tercentenary cele- 
bration have, in addition to their originally local programme, 
resolved to arrange for the erection of a window in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, commemorative of the great event. 
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THE Easter novelties ave not very numerous. This evening the 
HAYMARKET reopens with Messrs, Wills and Grundy’s new play, 
The Pompadour, which is to present Mr. Beerbohm-Tree in a very 
elaborate study of character. Scenery and costumes illustrative of 
the Court and manners in France in the reign of Louis XV. are 
expected to be features of special interest. DRURY LANE which, like 
the Haymarket, the St. James’s, the Opera Comique, the Lyceum, 
Toole’s, and the Globe has been closed during the week, re-opens 
to-night with a revival of Zhe Run of Luck, in which Miss Fortescue 
will, for the first time, make her appearance on this stage. At the 
St. JAMEs’s, which reopens on Monday, the production of the late 
Mr. Lovell’s play, Zhe Wife's Secret, is postponed for a few days. 
This is a poetical drama of the Sheridan Knowles school, which has 
not been seen on our stage for some years. : . 

The “ novice” who is going to play the little child Daisy Lomax 
in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of Aviane at the STRAND Theatre will be 
at least a novelty among “ novices,” and altogether an infant pheno- 
menon of a very remarkable kind. More than this, regarding one 
of the profoundest secrets of the stage at this moment we are for- 
bidden to divulge. Airey Anne as this skit is called, will be 
produced on or about Wednesday in Easter week by way of after- 
piece to Katti. . 

Miss Mary Anderson took a farewell on Saturday evening of her 
English admirers, who gathered in great force, and overwhelmed her 
with demonstrations of regard. She isnot to be again among us for 
a twelvemonth, or perhaps more, and then we are to prepare for 
another Shakespearian revival. The immensely popular lady, in the 
few parting words delivered on the occasion, referred with just satis- 
faction to the fact that shehad given 166 consecutive representations 
of The Winter's Tale—a circumstance, beyond all question, without 
any parallel from the days of the poet down to these times. f- 

Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have completed their round 0! 
engagements in the United States, and are now on their way home. 
The company will reappear in Faust at the LYCEUM on Saturday, 
the 14th prox. Undaunted by the rather lukewarm reception 
accorded to the revival of Werner at the Westland Marston benefit, 
Mr, Irving will, it is said, bring out this tragedy as the evening 
entertainment before the season closes in July. 

Miss Génévieve Ward will have possession on Monday of the 
LycEuM Theatre for six nights only. She will re-appear with 
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Mr. W. H. Vernon in Forget-me-Not,and also in Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Nance Oldfield. On Saturday afternoon next she will produce a 
play new to the London stage, entitled Zhe Loadstone. It is the 
the joint production of Mr. Vernon and Mr. Edgar Pemberton. 

To the Death, the version of Mr. Barnes of New York, produced 
by Mr. Rutland Barrington last week at a morning performance 
at the OLYMPIC, proved to be an exciting and interesting drama. 
The play was a decided success, and was excellently performed by, 
among others, Mr Julian Cross, Mr. Frank Rodney, Mr. Barrington, 
Miss Emily Cross, Miss Jessie Bond (excellent as a mischievous 
hoyden of sixteen), Miss Helen Leyton, and Miss Florence West 
who gave a picturesque study of the vendetta-seeking Marita. ; 

An adaptation of Sootles’ Baby will, with the approval of the 
author, be the novelty at the RoYALTY, when that theatre re-opens 
under the joint-direction of Mr, Edgar Bruce and Miss Edith 
Woodworth. 

We are informed that it is intended to play CAristina at the 
OnyMpic for some time longer. _ Miss Rose Leclercq, who goes to 
the Haymarket, will be succeeded by Miss Henrietta Lindley in the 
part of Nina the Nihilist. 

Frankenstein will be played for five weeks longer at the GAIETY. 
On April 28th Miss Nelly Farren and the rest of the Gaiety com- 
pany start for Australia. There will be a special matinée of Monte 
Christo Funior, next Wednesday. 

Miss Helen Barry, who is about to proceed to America, will 
appear at the PRINCE OF WALES’ Theatre next Tuesday in a 
new drama by Malcolm Watson, called Held Asunder. At the same 
theatre, this evening, Dorothy will be preceded by anew vaudeville, 
adapted from the French by B. C. Stephenson, entitled Warranted 
Burglar Proof. 

At the CRITERION there will be a special matinee of The Two Roses 
on Easter Monday. 

The NOVELTY reopens this evening with the farcical comedy, 
Nita’s First. 

Mr. Samuel Brandram will give a series of recitals at the STEINWAY 
HALL, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, at 3 P.M., on eight 
successive Saturday afternoons, beginning April 7th and ending 
May 26th. The recitals will comprise selections from portions of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as well as readings from Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, and other writers. 


—— 
SLEDGING THROUGH SIBERIA 


“But won't it be cold?” It is a very inoffensive question, but it 
grows somewhat monotonous and exasperating when it has been 
repeated by a score or two of well-intentioned friends in varying 
tones of remonstrance and warning. It was in the height of the 
Shanghai summer, with the thermometer high up in the nineties, 
that my future travelling companion, the late Mr. Charles Joseph 
Uren, first expatiated to me upon the entrancing interest and the 
thrilling and delightful perils of a mid-winter journey through the 
heart of Asiatic Russia. He was as ignorant of the nature of the 
journey as I was myself ; but a few well-directed inquiries convinced 
us both that there were no insuperable difficulties, and towards the 
end of the following December we began to realise the truth of 
those friendly warnings which we had so ungratefully received. We 
had arrived in Vladivostok by Japanese mail steamer some five 
weeks before; we had provided ourselves with an outfit of deer- 
skins, sheepskins, fur-lined gloves with undivided fingers, dogskin 
socks, camel-hair stockings, felt boots, fur caps, and various other 
requisites for keeping out the cold; and we had invested seventy 
roubles in a sledge which, if somewhat rude and clumsy, seemed to 
our inexperienced eyes quite strong enough to convey us and our 
baggage safely over the five thousand miles or so of ice-bound rivers 
and snow-clad roads which lay between us and the Ekaterinburg- 
Tiumen Railway. : 

But the snow and ice had been unusually late in coming, It was 
not till the third week in December that a fierce pourga covered the 
ground with a thick fleece of snow, and even then the ice stretched 


but half-way across the magnificent Vladivostok harbour, so that we . 


had to commence our journey by land instead of cutting across a 
piece of the ocean in the customary way of westward-bound travellers 
from the port. : 

Our stay in Vladivostok had been interesting enough. With its 
host of officers—military, naval, and civil—all in uniform, its large 
pigtailed population of Chinese, and its crowds of Corean coolies 
with their hair bound up in the curious knot on the top of the head 
which distinguishes the race, the port presented plenty of interest- 
ing sights; and we had relieved the monotony of our stay with a 
week’s deer-shooting in the wild, uninhabited country to the north- 
ward—a party of six of us cooped up by night in the little eight- 
foot square cabin of the sloop Axwa, and by day stalking the deer or 
tracing the footprints of the tigers in the snow. 

At length, after an infinity of troubles and delays, 
and travel-permits are all in order ; our luggage is carefully packed 
in the bottom of the sledge, and we are stretched out upon it in our 
furs. On the comfortless box-seat the first of our yemshiks curls up 
his legs as best he may, and the first of our troikas gallops away up 
the hills behind the port. Itis a wonderful organisation, the posting 
system of Siberia. All across the continent, from the Pacific to the 
Urals, and between all important towns, at distances varying from 
eight to thirty miles, are post-stations, where on presentation of a 
pass the traveller can demand the use of horses and a yemshik, or 
driver, to carry him one stage upon his journey. Sometimes, if he 
is not a courier, and frequently if he is neither a courier nor a Govern- 
ment officer, he may be kept waiting for a few hours or days ; but 
eventually he will get his horses at a very low tariff rate. Fraud on 
the part of the station-master is all but impossible. The traveller 
can live rent free at any station till his horses come, and though there 
are no beds, thisis a luxury easily dispensed with. As a rule the 
guest-rooms at the stations are ‘olerably clean; the use of the sam- 
ovar, or tea-urn, may be had fora few kopeks, and the use of the 
cooking-stove for a few kopeks more. 

Fastened behind our sledge was a box containing a goodly supply 
of frozen viands ready for thawing at the stations ; and, despite the 
ever-increasing cold, Siberian sledging seemed at first an enjoyable 
and exhilarating mode of travelling. On the second day after 
leaving the coast we arrived at the great shallow sheet of water 
known as the Khanka Lake. Miniature mountain ranges some twenty 
feet high, formed of jagged masses of ice, stretched away across 
the smooth surface of the lake, and bore witness to the fury of the 
storm which had broken up the first ice that formed. The sledingg 
road was marked out by little branches of. trees stuck in the ice on 
either side. We were to see many thousands of these little branches 
before our journey was done, for on-every river and lake, on every 
steppe and plain, where, in a snow-storm, the road might be 
obliterated, it is thus distinguished. Hundreds of thousands of 
branches are used for this purpose, and hundreds of men are 
employed at the beginning of every winter in thus marking out 
the roads. 

From the low banks of the lake the land stretched away for miles 
and miles without a hill; and the lonely post-stations, with not 
another house in sight, and no signs of human life around, with the 
exception of one or two broken-down sledges, presented.a depressing 
scene of desolation ; and, after seventy miles of sledging on its 
surface, we were glad to leave the lake behind. For fifteen undred 
miles our course now lay along the great Amur River and its 
tributaries. On Christmas Day we arrived at Khabaravka, the 
military head-quarters of Eastern Siberia; and next evening we 
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Were once more upon theriver. The turgid waters at the meetin 
of the Ussuri and Amur had formed huge tumbled blocks of paced 
ice ; and over these our three horses, now harnessed tandem, 
laboriously made their way. 

Nearing Blagovestchensk, the Amur capital, we encountered new 
troubles from the lack of snow. Stationmasters insisted that we 
should take to wheeled, springless waggons, and leave our sledge 
behind. Sometimes five horses dragged us over the frozen, stony, 
snowless track, jolting and bumping us till every bone was aching ; 
and at last, when only twelve miles from the town, we had to yield 
to fate, ensconce ourselves in a tarantas, or springless waggon, and 
leave our sledge to come behind us empty. 

_Five days we remained in. Blagovestchensk, revelling in the hos- 
pitality of new-made friends, and then once more we took to the 
ice, travelling night and day whenever horses could be had, sleeping, 
despite the cold, in our open-fronted sledge. Day by day the ther- 
mometer fell lower, till at last, as we neared Stretensk, the spirit 
registered 42 deg. Réaumur, equivalent to 62 deg. Fahr., or 94 deg. 
of frost. Every yemshik who drove bore the scars of frost-bite on 
his cheeks or nose or chin. My own nose did not escape scot-free, 
and my companion, though more fortunate in this respect, had 
frequently to invoke my assistance to unravel him, his moustache 
and beard and the fur collar of his coat being welded into an almost 
inseparable mass by the congealed moisture of his breath, On 
waking in the morning, we frequently found our eyelids glued 
together with ice, and we had to thaw them with our fingers before 
we could look about us. 

Some five weeks’ sledging brought us to the shores of the frozen 
Baikal Sea. Then for thirty miles we heard the moaning of the 
waves under the ice beneath our sledge, and for half this distance 
saw the shores fade away behind us till we were nearly out of sight 
of land. Hence onward our course was constantly impeded by 
vast caravans of freight-sledges, bringing tea westward from China, 
by way of the great Mongolian Desert, or taking Western Russian 
produce to the East. Day and night the weary-looking horses 
plodded on, never resting, while frequently the sudden swerving of 
our horses from the roadway would call our attention to the stiff, 
frozen carcase of some poor freight-horse which had fallen out from 
its caravan and been left to die. 

Soon after leaving the Baikal behind we had a foretaste of 
Western civilisation at the fine city of Irkutsk ; and a fortnight 
more brought us to Tomsk, the still finer capital of Western 
Siberia. Henceforth horses were good and plentiful, and though 
the roids were such as human being never saw outside Siberia, we 
found it easy to keep up for a week on end an average of overa 
hundred and fifty miles a day. 

It was exactly nine weeks since we had left Vladivostok when at 
length the lights of Tiumen streets appeared in the distance, and 
we knew that we had at last reached the country of railways. The 
Tiumen-Ekaterinburg line is, however, but five hundred miles in 
length, and we had yet to sledge some six or seven hundred miles, 
principally over the waters of the Volga, before reaching Nijni 
Novgorod, the terminus of the Moscow Railway. 

During the nine weeks since leaving the Pacific Coast we had 
sledged over more than four thousand six hundred miles of snow and 
ce, and had used nearly a thousand horses, changing at upwards of 
three hundred stations ; and if at times we felt that the interesting 
features of the journey had hardly been sufficient to fully compen- 
sate us for its monotony and fatigue, at least we had the satisfaction 
of reflecting that we had accomplished a feat in which scarcely a 
single living Englishman had preceded us. But it was a triumph 
which cost my companion dear. Before the journey was at an end 
Mr. Uren, from whose sketches the accompanying illustrations have 
been made, knew that he had contracted or developed during the 
rigorous Siberian winter the germs of a disease of the lungs, from 
which he could scarcely hope to recover ; but he bore up with indo- 
mitable pluck against his ever increasing weakness. He died at 


Penzance in the autumn of last year. 
LIONEL F. GOWING 


DRAWINGS OF OXFORD 


We have not lately seen a more attractive collection of works by 
a single artist than the series of forty water-colours and as many 
pencil-drawings, by Mr. J. Fulleylove, just opened to view at the 
Fine Art Society's Gallery. They represent, with conscientious 
fidelity and great artistic skill, many of the most picturesque and 
most interesting localities in Oxford. The comprehensive view of 
“ Magdalen College ” and its surroundings, and the large drawing 
of“ Brasenose, with St. Mary’s and the Radcliffe,” are correctly 
designed and strikingly true in local colour, In each case the point 
of view is wellchosen, and the right relative value of each element of 
the work to the rest most carefully observed. It is, however, in 
the quaint quadrangles, the gardens, and crumbling cloisters of the 
ancient colleges that Mr. Fulleylove has found matter most congenial 
to his taste. The views of “ The Tom Quadrangle at Christchurch,” 
of “New College Cloisters,” and of ‘Oriel College, with Merton 
Tower,” are perhaps the best of many drawings of the kind remark- 
able for their refined beauty and truth of tone, as well as for their 
picturesque antiquity and the feeling of repose that pervades 
them. Oftwo views of “ The Garden Front of St. John’s,” seen from 
adistance, we preferthe smaller ; but both are spacious in effect and 
finely modulated in colour. The few interiors in the collection are 
not in any degree inferior to the outdoor views. The drawings of 
the “Bodleian Library, looking towards the Entrance,” and of 
“Merton College Library” are accurate in detail, full of suffused 
light, and strikingly true in local colour. The pencil-drawings will 
repay careful examination. They are varied in subject, and among 
them’ are many faithful and thoroughly artistic renderings of 
picturesque old buildings destined soon to be demolished. 


“FAIR AND FAMOUS FONTAINEBLEAU ” 


IN a series of thirty-three oil pictures now on view at the Goupil 
Gallery, Mr. J, Haynes-Williams has illustrated in a very faithful 
and rather prosaic way the interior of the Palace of Fontainebleau. 


- Many of the rooms..that-he has depicted are ‘highly interesting by 


reason of the historical associations connected with them, but they 
retain littie of their originalcharacter. Therichlycarved Renaissance 
marble chimney-piece in the “ Salles des, Gardes,” and the medizeval 
tapestries in “Gone” and in “ Pages in Waiting,” are quite over- 
powered by their more modern surroundings—the rococo wall decora- 
tions of the latter part of the last century, and the pseudo-classical 
furniture of the time of the First Empire. No discordant fact is in 
these works suppressed or modified, every individual feature being 
represented with uncompromising fidelity and great imitative skill. 
In many other pictures huge mirrors, gilded cornices, crystal chande- 
liers, and their reflections in waxed and polished floors are rendered 
with realistic truth. In some instances the artist has endeavoured 
to infuse human interest into his work, but the very few figures that 
he has introduced are almost as lifeless as the inanimate objects 
about them. The perspective in all the pictures is correct, and the 
handling firm and decisive. 
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AFTER a morning sitting on Tuesday the House of Commons 
separated for the Easter recess. The Lords, with habitual alacrity 
in similar circumstances, had commenced their holiday after the 
sitting ef Friday. Their lordships will probably take their pleasure 
sadly, with the consciousness that since the Session opened they 
have not done anything particular, except emphatically reject @ 
proposal put before them -by Lord Rosebery to set their House in 
order. The Commons, on the contrary, enter upon their holidays 
with the consciousness, the more pleasant because so rare, of really 
having got through business. At this time last year the House was 
still grinding away at the Coercion Bill. Legislation was at a 
standstill, and the depth of misery was reached when it was dis- 
covered that there was to be no Easter holiday. Of course there 
was a necessary adjournment over Good Friday. During the hey- 
day of obstruction the House had more than once sat into Sunday 
morning, on one memorable occasion thereby exciting the ire of that 
devotee, Mr. Philip Callan. But things were last year not yet ripe 
for a Good Friday sitting, and accordingly the House adjourned 
over that day, teginning again in the following week. On Tuesday, 
when the adjournment for the Easter Holidays took place, the 
holidays extended for something over a week, the House not 
meeting again‘till Thursday next. 

On Friday last there were some interesting signs that obstruction 
is not dead, but only sleeping. The occasion for the threatened 
revival was the Bill providing a salary for the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. If opposition to this measure 
were confined strictly to the Irish ranks it would in present circum- 
stances make very little headway. The Irishmen are so strictly on 
their good behaviour just now, that, as has been proved in half-a- 
dozen cases in this still young Session, they have not presumed to 
stand out even for an hour against the general feeling of the House. 
But in respect to the salary of Colonel King-Harman they are sup- 
ported not only by the active sympathy of the Liberal Opposition, 
but by the manifest lukewarmness of the party to whom the Govern- 
ment might look for support in this as in other measures. The case 
is full of difficulty for those officially bound to support it. In the first 
place, it was left to Mr.Balfour to discover the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a new Minister. No one would assert that the present condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland imposes more labour upon the Chief Secre- 
tary than was experienced by Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. John Morley, 
and, above all, Mr. Forster. Yet these right honourable gentlemen 
carried on the work of the office with precis ly the assistance avail- 
able in the halcyon days when Sir Robert Peel resigned the post of 
Chief Secretary, on the specific ground that he had not enough 
work to do. In the next place, there was the definite pledge, more 
than once given last year, in answer to suspicious inquiries, that it 
was not intended to attach any salary to the new office, which was 
described as purely honorary. Lastly, the political history of the 
new Minister, written in incontestible- public records, is such that, 
whilst it excites the boundless wrath of the Irish members, good 
Conservatives cannot, with a light heart, undertake to defend the 
appointment. 

Thus it came to pass that the Irish members, developing with 
infinite skill and address their old tactics, occupied the whole of 
Thursday night, “ostensibly in discussing the measure dealing with 
Criminal Evidence, but actually blocking the King-Harman Salary 
Bill. This was a variation from the Mode of Procedure now 
established, which excited much attention, and was not without its 
immediate effect. On Friday night, as usual, Supply was put down 
as the first order of the day, and on it were founded a number of 
amendments. When the amendments were disposed of, the Orders 
would be reached, and as Supply was not needed, the next measures 
on the Orders would come to the front. Prominent among them 
loomed the familiar figure of the King-Harman Salary Bill, a fact 
which controlled the course of the sitting. Mr, Healy had by way 
of precaution placed among the amendments one raising the com- 
prehensive question of the administration of the law of Ireland. 
If the Government intended to work through the amendments, and 
get on to the Orders, Mr. Healy would open the debate he had in 
store, and long experience convinced Mr. Smith that the conversa- 
tion could be easily extended up to midnight, after which hour it 
would be impossible to take opposed business. The Irish members 
thus having the whip-hand, Mr, Smith beat.a strategic retreat. It 
was privately made known that the Salary Bill would not be taken. 
Mr. Healy, therefore, refrained from raising the illimitable question 
of the administration of the law in Ireland, everything was run 
through in business-like fashion, and by half-past seven the House 
was counted out. 

But in the interval between this happy event and the Speaker 
taking the chair a great deal had happened. Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
bids fair to be the most successful legislator of the Session, was in 
charge of the first amendment on the paper, which proposed the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into the existing system of 

ensions. The scandal of pensions is an old, old story, told in the 

ouse of Commons for generations. It was one of the questions 
to which Mr. Bradlaugh attached himself when he first took his seat. 
He pegged away at it Session after Session, but could make no way. 
The House of Commons is a very different assembly from what it 
was only last year ; and on Friday night, in the course of a debate 
that lasted very little over two hours, the death-blow was given to a 
scandal that has with increasing force clung to the British Constitu- 
tion since the time of Henry the Third. Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion 
was seconded in a bold and comprehensive speech, full of Radical 
sentiments, delivered from the Conservative benches by Mr. 
Jennings, the Tory member for Stockport. These two speeches, 
full of fervour and of instances of the operation of the iniquitous 
system still in vogue, settled the question. No body of responsible 
men, after listening for an hour and a half to such stories as were 
poured forth by Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Jennings, would decline to 
take action. Mr. Smith, with a promptness that has before been 
adopted with happiest effect, at once interposed, and, with an inter- 
polation that greatly strengthened the resolution, accepted it. Mr. 
Gladstone gave voice to the chorus of approval with which this 
course was observed, and in comfortable advance of the dinner hour 
the thing was settled. If this kind of thing is to become habitual in 
the Commons, the House of Lords must look to its laurels, hitherto 
gained as the model-business assembly. . 

On Monday night Mr. Goschen brought in his budget in a speech 
three hours and three-quarters long. This seems prodigious. But 
those who listened to the enormous mass of detail marshalled and 
disposed of by the right hon. gentleman, might well wonder that the 
speech could be so brief. The scheme was intricate beyond all pre- 
cedent, involving as it did not only exposition of the Imperial 
Budget, but the disposal of the local budget, created by the new 
Local Government Bill. Briefly put, Mr. Goschen, withdrawing 
from the Local Treasury grants-in-aid to the amount of 2,600,000/. 
gives with the other hand, in relief of local taxation, the magnifi- 
cent sum of five millions and a-half, drawn partly from one-half of 
the Probate duties to be made over to the counties, by the transfer- 
ence of certain licenses and duties, old and new. As far as the 
general taxpayer is concerned, increased duties are put upon 
vehicles, The old tax upon horses is renewed. New companies, 
under the Limited Liabilities Act, are to be taxed on registration, 
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Foreign Securities will oe taxed. Foreign wine in bottles is put up 
five shillings a dozen, whilst, on the other hand, a penny is taken off 
the income tax. That, of course, is: not all Mr. Goschen said in 
three hours and three-quarters. But it covers the principal pro- 
posals of a Budget scheme which elicited a general approval, and 
added a new content to the satisfaction with which, on Tuesday 
afternoon, members dispersed for the Easter holidays. 


CAMBRIDGE did well last week. On Friday her champions won 
five out of nine events at the inter-University sports at Lillie 
Bridge. It was considered certain that the Light Blues would carry 
off the Weight and the Hammer, and probable that they would 
secure the 100 Yards and the Hurdles, but the success of Oxford 
in the remaining five events was generally anticipated. But in the 
Broad Jump public form was completely upset. Neither of the 
Oxford representatives, who had both jumped over 21 feet at their 
home sports, could clear 20 feet at the Queen’s Club, and Kendall 
won the event and the sports for his University with the fair 
leap of 2ofeet toinches. The best performance of the day, how- 
ever, was that of the Dark Blue, Montgomery, in the High Jump. 
He cleared 5 feet 10} inches—a performance second only in these 
sports to the wonderful 6 feet 2} inches of “Brooks of Brasenose.” 

It was not so surprising, of course, that Cambridge should follow 
up this success by winning the Boat Race next day. Odds of 4 to 
1 were betted on the Light Blues at the start, and these were amply 

justified by the event, as the favourites led all the way, and paddled 

“home the easiest of winners in the good time of 20min. 48 secs. 
The chief interest of the race layin the difference between the 
styles of the two crews. It was the triumph of utility over beauty. 
The Cambridge Eight were inclined to be round in the backs, they 
‘screwed ” somewhat, and their feather was by no means too clean. 
But then they worked like tigers, they made full use of their long 
(13 inch) slides, and consequently they got far more pace on their 
boat than did the Oxford crew with all their neatness. So that the 
Boat Race of 1888 may mark an epoch in University rowing. Cam- 
bridge also beat Oxford by four games to love in the double-handed 
racquet match, Against these successes of her rival Oxford can only 
set a victory in the Chess contest. 

THE TURF. Twenty horses went to the post for the 
Grand National Steeplechase at Liverpool on Friday last week. 
Of these, Usna started favourite, but Chancellor, The Badger, 
Frigate, and Ringlet were all well backed. The race, how- 
ever, fell to an outsider in Mr. E, W. Baird’s Playfair, against 
whom 40 to I was on offer at the start. Frigate, who was 
greatly interfered with during the race, was second, a position 
which she filled both in 1884 and 1885. 
long time before the race had been favourite in the betting, 
was third, and Ringlet fourth, On Thursday Bonnie Lassie, in 
spite of her 12st. 1olbs., secured the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap, 
Lisbon won the Prince of Wales’s Plate, Mellifont being second as 
usual, and Coronet was successful in the Liverpool Hunt Steeple- 
chase. Gazelle won the Molyneux Stakes, and Wise Man the 
Union Jack Stakes. On the Grand National day Spoleta won the 
Sefton Park Stakes, and Chilperic the Hylton Handicap. On 
Saturday the Sefton and Croxteth Free Steeplechase fell to Chan- 
cery, and the Champion Steeplechase to Johnny Longtail, while the 
Liverpool Spring Cup, the chief event of the day, was taken by Sir 
George Chetwynd’s Plantagenet, Kilcreene being second, and The 
Sage third. : 

FooTBALL.—Thirty-eight matches played, thirty-seven victories 
and one drawn match—such was the record of the famous Preston 
North End eleven when they appeared at the Oval on Saturday to 
play West Bromwich Albion in the final tie of the Football Asso- 
ciation Cup. Bnt again fortune failed to favour them; and again, 
as last year, they did not play quite up to their high standard, and so 
were beaten by two goals to one. The Albion Team well deserve 
their victory, as this was the third year in succession that they had 
arrived at the final stage.—On the same day, Scotland beat Ireland, 
as it had never yet failed to do, by ten goals to two. 

BILLIARDS. Sala was in wonderful form in his all-in match 
with Bennett at the Aquarium last week. He madea break of 1,012, 
he beat Peall's record for consecutive screwkack spot strokes by 
accomplishing a run of 186, and finaliy defeated the ex-Champion, 
who was quite out of practice at the “spot,” by 3,707 points. North 
beat Mitchell in their spot-barred match last week, and is this week 
endeavouring to concede Peall 850 in 8,500 in a similar contest. 
Roberts is playing M‘Neill. 

Lawn TENNIS.—That veteran player, E. G. Meers, whose play 
seems really marvellous when it is remembered that he only ‘ade to 
the game about four years ago, defeated H. Clipp after a hard 
struggle, in the final tie of the Covered Court Championship 
Tournament. He quite failed, however, to extend the champion, 
E. W. Lewis, in the championship round, and the latter won by 
three sets to love, and consequently retains the title. 

LacrossE.——A team of the Toronto L.C. arrived in England 
this week for a brief tour. They will probably be able to teach our 

layers something even now, though the game is fairly well esta- 
Blished by this time.—England beat Ireland on Saturday. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The six days (eight hours a day) race 
between Cowboys and Cyclists ended in favour of the horsemen, who 
covered 892 miles in the forty-eight hours—The Committee of the 
M.C.C. have decided to make no change at present in the law of 
leg-before-wicket. 


Tue Messrs. LONGMAN obtained, on Tuesday, from Mr. Justice 
Chitty, an injunction to restrain a publishing firm from issuing an 
unathorised edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Coningsby,” of which 
they hold the copyright. It was stated in Court that the copyright 
of that work will expire next Primrose Day, April 12th, seven years 
from the date of Lord Beaconsfield’s decease. 

AN ACTION FoR LIBEL was brought last week by a Miss Dallas 
against the proprietor of the Zva, in which journal she had been 
charged with not taking due care of some children, several of 
them very young, whom she had employed ina theatrical tour for 
children’s performances. The presiding Judge, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, animadverted pretty severely on the plaintiff's procedure, 
and intimated that in his opinion the criticisms on it in the Zva were 
deserved. The jury, however, gave a verdict in her favour, with 40s. 
damages ; and Lord Coleridge said that he would not deprive her of 
her costs ; though, if he had been asked to nonsuit her at the close 
of her case, he would certainly have done so. The proprietor of the 
Era had given notice of his intention to apply for a new trial ; but, 
meanwhile, there was published in it a rather strong article com- 
menting on the contrast between Lord Coleridge’s view of the case 
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and that taken bythe jury. On the part of the plaintiff the Queen’s 
Bench Division have since been moved to commit the proprietor of 
the Zra for contempt of Court in publishing the article, as an attempt 
to interfere with the course of justice, since a new trial was being 
applied for. Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice Stephen concurred 
in refusing the motion, on the ground that the article, though 
injudicious, had been printed after, not before or pending, the trial of 
the action, in which latter event it would have been punishable. 
As to the new trial, the application for it might be refused ; 
but, even if it were granted, aconsiderable time must elapse before 
it came on, and then it was not probable that any juryman woul 


remember or be influenced by the article. ' The decision of the. 


Queen's Bench Division is important for the Press, since, had the 
plaintiff's application been granted, any frank journalistic comment 
ona trial actuallyconcluded might be punishable if a new trial were 
spoken of. : 

THE CouRT oF APPEAL have had before it the decision of the 
Divisional Court, reported in this column at the time, not to allow 
the Institution of Civil Engineers the exemption from income-tax 
asked for on the statutory ground that it existed for the promotion of 
science, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Field, holding that 
it was supported for the promotion of a particular bratich of know- 
ledge, in order to enable civil engineers to practise with greater 
success. The Court of Appeal have reversed this decision, The 
Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the institution had 
a much higher object than that of making people civilengineers. The 
questions discussed at its meetings were questions of high science, a 
knowledge of which would not necessarily make a man a good 
working member of the profession. The main object of the institu- 
tion was the promotion of science, and its income being used for 
that purpose was entitled to exemption. Lord Justice Fry con- 
curred, but Lord Justice Lopes dissented, agreeing with the Judges 
of the Court below, i 


It may BE News to many authors and proprietors of journals 
and periodicals that there is not necessarily a copyright in the title 
of a book, or other publication, As regards the press, for instance, 
the law as laid down by Lord Westbury is, that the proprietor of a 
newspaper does-not acquire an exclusive right to its name until he 
has enjoyed the use of it by sale to such an extent that the name 
connotes something to intending purchasers. Acting on this view 
the Court of Appeal have upheld the decision of Mr. T ictice North, 
who refused an application by the Licensed Victuallers’ Company to 
restrain the publication of a Licensed Victualler's Mirror, started on 
the 6th of February last, because they had three days earlier begun to 
issue a publication with that title. Mr. Justice North held that, 
there being no copyright in the name of a newspaper, the only right 
the plaintiffs could have would be to restrain the defendants from 
selling their goods as the plaintiffs’ goods. That could only be if the 
plaintiffs had established a reputation in the market in which the 
goods were sold, and there was not sufficient evidence that this had 
been done to justify the grant of injunction. 

A LicENSED DEALER IN GAME carrying on business in Pimlico 
was summoned at the Westminster Police-Court—the prosecutors 
being the Field Sports’ Protection Society—charged with exposing 
for sale in his shop two partridges after the expiration of ten days 
on which it became lawful to kill or take such game. The defence 
was that the birds were imported from Russia, where there is no 
close time, and that an Act to stop poaching in England was not 
intended to restrict the sale in England of game killed in another 
country. The magistrate said that he had no option but to convict, 
as there was no exemption in the Act in favour of the sale of any 
foreign game. However, it was agreed that a friendly mandamus 
should be applied for, calling on him to state a case for the decision 
of a superior court on a matter so important to dealers in game. 


ENGLIsa Topacco.—Evidence accumulates in favour of tobacco- 
culture in the United Kingdom. A correspondent writes :—‘I 
recently came upon some tobacco grown by a friend in his garden 
at Teignmouth. I found it in a box reeking with. water. I 
obtained permission to show him how to tie it up, and also how to 


-hang it up for a month in a greenhouse to cure. His gardener 


made a very fair job of it, and I have seen worse tobacco sent-into 
the great Richmond market, in Virginia. This tobacco had all 
the makings of a real good article—nice colour, and sweet'scent. If 
tebacco like that can be grown in England, why not at once set 
about producing some? I am putting such a crop at 1,500 lb, per 
acre at fivepence per pound, which will realise the sum of 312. 55. 
I am putting the cost of growing, curing, and every expense that 
the farmer incurs before it is ready for market, and feel justified’ in 
saying that it will not exceed 22/. per acre, leaving a balance of 
of. 5s. profit. That field is now in the very best state for sowing 
wheat, as tobacco supplies the very best material for the full growth 
of that plant, and both in weight and straw will show to advantage. 
Tobacco land will always result in a stand of clover, sown either in 
the autumn with the wheat, or in the following spring. Tobacco 
cannot be eaten by any animal; it does not injure by keeping ; rats 
and mice leave it alone; it requires no thatching or threshing 
machine, or expensive harvesting.” We may add that it is very 
free from insect pests ; we do not know ofa single caterpillar which 
feeds upon its leaves. In America, however, “ worming” is one of 
the tasks that involves expense. 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES.—A glance at the corn exchanges is not 
encouraging. Barley maintains a fair price, but wheat and oats are 
so low as to cause the utmost despondence among growers, while 
there is nothing in the market quotations for beans, peas, or rye to 
tempt owners to extend the cultivation of those staples. Outside 
the area of the meal market, however, things appear to be showing 
some improvement. .Meat is dearer this Eastertide than it was in 
February. Best beasts now make quite 4s. 8d, per stone, and best 
Downs and half-breds $s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. One cause of this may be 
found in the ease with which store stock can be held over if prices 
are not satisfactory. With best English linseed-cake to be had for 
72. 10s., and decorticated cotton-cake at 6/. 7s. 6d. per ton, it is much 
easier to hold firmly than in years when spring prices for cake and 
feeding stuffs were twenty per cent, above their present range. 
With respect to the sale of live stock, good store bullocks have 
commanded very satisfactory prices, and, in the dairy districts, 
milch cows have sold exceedingly well. We hear of horses selling 
well, and altogether the year is not so much against the farmer as, 
from its general inclemency, might have been supposed. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO PLANT JMPROVERS other than profes- 
sional nurserymen is to be found in the history of the Square Head 
wheat. This now famous variety, of which the origin has only just 
been detailed, was first discovered growing by Mr. Scholey, of 
Goole, in a garden wheat plot near his native town. Mr. Scholey 
bought the seed and had it saved. This was in 1866 or 1867, and 
in the third year of selection, being helped also by a favourable 
season, a yield of 81 bushels, 63 lbs. to the bushel, was obtained 
from an acre of land. Successive selections and trials during 1869, 
1840, 1871, and 1872 convinced Mr. Scholey that the selected and 
developed Square Head was proving superior to the Kessingland Red, 
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DEATH oF Mr. WALTER BACHE.-——A large number of friends 
and admirers will deeply regret to hear of the sudden death on Mon- 
day, from a chill caught a few days previously,of the well-known 
eae Mr. Walter Bache. Mr. Bache was born at Birmingham on 

une Igth, 1842, and was the son of a Unitarian minister, and the 
brother of Francis Edward Bache, the prodigy violinist and composer, 
who played under Mendelssohn at the Birmingham Festival of 1846. 
After the death of his brother in 1858 Walter Bache was sent to 
Leipsic, where among his fellow-students were Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Grieg, Carl Rosa, Franklin Taylor, J. F. Barnett, and other musicians 
of eminence. In 1861, in Rome, he met Liszt, and became his pupil, 
an event which largely influenced hisafter-life. Since his return to Eng- 
land in 1865 Mr. Walter Bache has been one of the foremost and 
most constant champions of the music of his beloved master 
annually and at his own great cost giving concerts of Liszt’s music 
in order to popularise the works of that composer. It is indeed to 
Mr.-Bache that we owe the first introduction to England of the 
oratorio St. Evizabeth, of several of the symphonic poems, and other 
important works, Apart from his pet hobby Mr. Bache was one of 
the most genial and most amiable of men, and he was universally 
beloved and respected, ; 

M. TsCHAIKOWSKY, The dbé¢ at the Philharmonic concert 
last week of the eminent Russian composer, M. Peter Tschaikowsky, 
resulted, more or less, ina disappointment. Tschaikowsky, who is 
a man of forty-eight, was Anton Rubinstein’s favourite pupil at 
St. Petersburg, and is celebrated as a musician of original genius, who, 
like most other Russians, from Glinka downwards, makes great use 
of national dance-forms, and even of the real Russian folk-song. His 
best works are said to be his symphonies, his second pianoforte 
concerto, his violin concerto, his symphonic poem, “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” and particularly a patriotic overture written to celebrate the 
Retreat from Moscow. It is in one of those works that he undoubtedly 
should have made his dedé¢ before an audience who knew him only 
by his ed pianoforte concerto, and by some of his chamber-pieces. 
Instead, M. Tschaikowsky contributed to the Philharmonic pro- 
gramme only a couple of @d capfandum pieces, which had already 
proved to, the taste of the volatile Parisians, and would according- 
ingly be wholly unsuited to a serious English audience. In one of 
those pieces—a “ Serenade ” for strings—the composer has needlessly 
handicapped himself by refusing to take advantage of the full 
orchestra. It was, perhaps, for this reason that, after a promising 
opening-movement, in the form of the first allegro of a sonata, the 
interest gradually fell off. The valse which stood in place of the 
scherzo proved to be of poor stuff, and the slow movement dubbed 
“Elegia”” was as unlike an elegy as anything could well be. In 
the jimale a real Russian melody was utilised, and matters were 
improved. M. Tschaikowsky likewise conducted a theme with a 
dozen variations, which forms the /éna/e to his third orchestral suite. 
Some of these variations show considerable technical ability, 
notably one in which the solo-violin prominently figures. 

CLosE OF THE PoPULAR CONCERT SEASON.——The thirtieth 
season of Popular Concerts closed on Monday with the diversified 
programme usual on such occasions. It started with Brahms’ Sextet, 
in B flat, “led” by Dr. Joachim, Boccherini’s sonata in A for 
violoncello played by Signor Piatti, Bach’s concerto for two violins 
played by Dr. Joachim and Madame Néruda, some of the Hungarian 
dances of Brahms and Joachim, and Schumann's Carnaval. The 
last was the donne bouche of the programme, and as played by 
Madame Schumann, who is by general consent acknowledged to be 
the sole “ authority ” in the proper reading of her husband’s music, it 
made a deep impression. The Popular Concert season which thus 
closed has not been prolific of novelties, nor has any great player 
made a debut. : 

LITTLE OTTO HEGNER. Last week we recorded the success 
made by the new pianoforte prodigy at an invitation recital. That 
success was largely increased by the result of his first public concert, 
given last Thursday. The manner in which this tiny child of eleven 
played music so difficult that no other prodigy has ever before dared 
to attempt it, fairly astounded an audience which was largely com- 
posed of those severest of critics—professional pianists. A more 
masterly performance: of Liszt’s transcription of the ‘Spinning 
Song,” from Wagner's Flying Dutchman, has rarely been heard save 
from the fingers of a Rubinstein, or some other great adult player of 
the modern school. Equally delightful from another point of view was 
his rendering of a little piece by Mozart. His performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso”"—music which a prodigy usually 
shirks—was also admirable, while the reading of Beethoven's 
sonata, Op. 22, showed that the boy had a brain power and an intel- 
ligent idea of the composer’s meaning which nobody would dream of 
suspecting in a child of eleven. 

ConcEeRTS (VARIOUS).——At the Crystal Palace Concert on 
Saturday Mr. Manns conducted a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
symphony in B flat, of the death march from Wagner’s Gétterdimmer- 
ung, and of Mr, Wingham’s masterly overture “ Fair laughs the 
Morn,"which had already twice been heard at these concerts. Miss 
Anna Russell, a student at the Royal College ofMusic, made a highly 
successful debit as a vocalist, and Madame Norman-Néruda played 
Viotti’s twenty-second concerto in A minor and other violin solos.— 
On Friday last the Kensington Choral Society gave a performance 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal Son.—On Friday also, at the house 
of Mr. A. J. Balfour, Miss Emily Shinner gave a concert with the 
assistance of Miss Janotha and the Shinner Quartet. The party 
performed Brahms’ quartet in F minor, Miss Janotha played 
Schumann’s Carnaval, and the Shinner Quartet performed Schubert's 
quartet in A minor.—On Saturday evening the Sunday School 
Choir, numbering 1,$00 voices, gave a concert at the Albert Hall, 
and on Monday the students of the Royal College of Music gave 
an orchestral cencert. 

NOTES AND NEws. Madame Nilsson, who has recovered from 
her rheumatism, will leave Nice towards the end of next month for 
London.—Mr. Herbert Bennett, son of Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
well-known critic and librettist, was on Tuesday at St. Pancras 
Church married to a niece of Mrs. Kendal._—The newly rebuilt 
Grand Theatre at Islington will be opened in the autumn by the 
Carl Rosa Company.—Miss Agnes Larkcom, the well-known con- 
ill be married on the 14th prox.to Mr. Herbert 


cert soprano, Wi ¢ ; i 
Jacobs, of the Inner Temple. She will not quit the profession. 
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NESTLE’S FOOD: 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complcte nourishment and growth | 
of the human frame. Being partly composed of Milk, without which no/| 
Infants’ diet is complete, it is not merely an auxiliary like many Foods, but is! 
instantly made ready for use with the simple addition of wate: 
It is recommended by the highest Medical Authorities as the nearest ' 
equivalent to MOTHER'S MILK. 


Pamphlet, with Medical and other Testimonials, post free on application to 
H. Nestle, 9, Snow Hill, London. 


essrs. 


free of e: 
They take with the 


at 1s, per 


MOURNING FO 
AYS’ 
DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
travel to any part of the kingdom, 
nse to purchasers. 
q em dresses and millinery, 
besides patterns of materials, 
P ; pard and upwards. _ 
Estimates given for Household Mourning, 


Regent Street, London. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


FAULDING, STRATTON & CO., Linendrapers to Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM COVENTRY STREET 


To 124, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Every Description of DAMASK TABLE LINEN, SHEETINGS, Towellings 
&c., &c. 


HEM-STITCHED SHEETS and PILLOW CASES. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE. 
THE IS THE ONLY 


GENUINE EAU DE BOTO DENTIFRICE 


Approved by the ACADEMY of MEDICINE of PARIS. 


This excellent dentifrice is the most suitable for the teeth and gums, as weil as the 
POUDRE de BOTOT az guinguina 


PARIS: 229, Rue Saint Honoré. 
Wuotesate: BUTLER & CRISPE, 4, Cheapside, LONDON and all Perfumers and Chemists 


“No fixing.” Nocom- THE TILBURY. 


A™ ERICAN STOVES for India, &c. 
¢ ues, With 


plicated 


ov A 


Boiler, Ss. 6d; tan 
Shout Boile : SILVER 


H 
4 without Boiler, 38s. | >» H 
ead pend for roo-page Tl- | Caratocurs Ss MEDAL AT 
7 lustrate atalogue : 
free. Also Wrought FREE INVENTIONS 
Camp Stoves fore EXHIBITION 


POORESCo,Ame: 
FieanstoyeSioiesis9 | {\ TKINSON and PHILIPSON, 
Cheapside, London. Carriage Manufactory, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Established 32 years 
“Mr. Sell has produced a work that will be ot value to business men of all professions and trades."— 


FAMILIES. , 
experienced 


tion of .it 


.W.,, England. 


MAPPIN & 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 
OXFORD ST., W., & POULTRY. E.C. 


MANUFACTORIES :— 
3, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., [SHEFFIELD 


THE QUN OF THE 
PERIOD” 4g 


cy) 


oi ns 


Is our Registered 
Trade Mark. we 


sl 


(We are now making the above well-known an 
tried gunas a Jight gun,which we have named “THE 
ARIEL,” and though made aslight as 5 to 6 Ibs., r2 
Bore, it is strong enough for all charges, and this 
: strength and lightness is obtained by a new arrange- 
Meco! action and locks. Price from 15 guineas. Invaluable for use 
in hoi uimates, where weight tells. 


As Hammerless from 20 Guineas. Wi 


G. E, LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Maker, 32 & 83, Lower Loveday St. BIRMINGHAM 


BURKE'S => 
ho © are 
WHISKEY. 


THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. 
SAMPLE (One Dogen) 
direct from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 
PRICE 42/= PER CASE, 


E. & J. BURKE, DUBLIN 


Honours Wherever Shown, 

s FARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879 and 1880 

Nx ee ~ MELBOURNE, 
1880 & 1881 

CALCUTTA, 1884 | 


Niustrated 122-page 
Catalogue for season 
1888, now ready. 
Largest Siock in the 

01 


rning Post, 


{ t 
DEAF —A Person cured of Deafness and | “or: : . ‘ ‘ ” 
: ® noises in the head of 23 years’ Full of interesting matter ; exceedingly useful to business men.”—Scofsmax, 
standing by 2 Simple Remedy, will send a descrip- 
Oo an 
NICHOLSON, 15, Camden Park Road, 


Person who applies to 
ondon, 


SELL’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


WORbb’S PRESS 


PERIODICAL, LITERATURE FOR, 1887. 


1,300 Pages Illustrated, 2s. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES on the Newspaper Libel Act, Press Agencies, the © 


-/ Press ot the World, the London Daily, Press, War Correspondents, by Fortes: War Artists, by 
' Villiers * and the most complete list of the World’s Press ever issued. The book includes a Register of 
British Periodical Literature. Cloth bound, Illustrated. Price as., of Booksellers or Railway Bookstalls, or 
at Sell's Advertising Offices in Fleet Street, No. 167. : b 
The Daily Telegraph says:—"It is a publication which affords intelligence of use and interest to all who 
read pxpers and magazines. It contains an impartial and succinct account of al! the principal journals,” 


REDFERN, 


~ LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE FRINCESS OF WALES. 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS respectfully 
announce that they are now exhibiting in their large New 


(7 

i, x 

: Show-Rooms some attractive Novelties they have de- 
signed for the coming Season. 


_| WALKING GOWNS of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 
TRAVELLING and USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in a variety of thin 


Tweed of unique Pattern. 
JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or peautitully Braided. 


ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespun. . 
MANTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, 
and Evening Wear. ; 


CASE sent 


26 and 27, CONDUIT’ STREET, ’ 
Communicating with - LONDON W.; 
27, NEW BOND STREET, j 


; AND 
| New Branch— 57, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


| COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. Patterns and Sketches Post Free. 


“This Life is a great Schoolmaster, and Experience the Mighty Volume. Tt is only through woe that we are taught to 
reflect, and gather the honey of wisdom not from flowers but thorns.”—Lorp Lyrron. 


AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD; ABROAD, 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on January 2, 1886, says—‘ Blessings on your 
‘FRUIT SALT!" I trust that it is not profane to say_:0, but in common. Barlances I rae by tt. Het stands. the elerished 
= i Be ees : ad my | v: 1 + f 
, ittle idel--at home my bouscherc ep The fact is, I aman common, I daresay. wah 
numerous old fell f a y i me liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy 
than exit pain Richard is himselt a ee eight alae your composition that. when taking it, I grudge even the sediment 
on wll always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learned to 
“pprecrite its inestimable benefits— ‘ ¢ 
Vhen Eno’ i But drain the dregs and lick the cup 
N ater ‘Of galt pptimes you ake | OF this the perfect pick-me-up. 


bortle on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, my 
thapsody ofa hypochondriac. No; it is only the outpouring of a grate 


' test 
| me to be. Sir, gratefully yours, A Corporat 19th Hussars.—May 26, 1883.—Mr. J.C, ENo 


MY “VADE MECUM.” 


24, 1888, he adds—"' Dear Sir—A year or two ago I addressed you in grateful recognition of the never- 
failing virtues of your world-famed remedy. The same old man in the same strain now salutes you with the following 
When Time. which steals our years away, Eno’s Fruit Salt will prove our stay, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, And still our health renew. 


EVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—" Egypt, Cairo.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August 
last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever. from which on the first occasion I Jay in hospital for six weeks. The 

last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present 
health at the very least. if not my whole life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my 
imong to the already overwhelming store of “he same, and in so doing I felt that I am but obeying the dictates of my duty.—Believe 


WRITING again on Januar: 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imi‘ation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S 


“FRUIT SALT” 


WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


‘T° AID NATURE in CHILDHOOD, MIDDLE AGE, or ADVANCED LIFE, 
FRUIT SALT. They perform their work “silently as the twilight comes when the 
natural onslaught of the MoTO, 


ithout f train, use ENO'S “ VEGETABLE MOTO ” (a simple Vegetable Extract), when combined with ENO’S 
ey eer bdoaai and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, &c., has completely fled before the simple and 


You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing disease. 


ENO'S “VECETABLE MOTO” 


[Trade 
Mark] 


(A LAXATIVE BILE OR LIVER TONIC PILL). 
IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” and ENO'S VEGETABLE MOTO ” ought to be kept in every house and every travelling trunk, in readiness for any emergency. 


i Disordered Stomach, also Seaside Bilious Astacks. be adiaainantneae 
ingly tec, MAN writes: '* 2 os Y : ience of the value of the | table . m 
qinely Fecom mend their ue porteak dae After twelve. aroath particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle and yet 
and froawe, that nothing equals them in my opinion... ‘They have never failed to give the wished forrehef, . I take them at any hour. 
uently in conjunction with a small glass of ENO'S ' FRUIT SALT.’ ~Yours gratefully, ONE WHO KNOWS, 


A Gentle and Corrective Action. 
“My Dear Srr.—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general effect of your 
“Vegetable Moto’ is happier ,in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in some mysterious way 
helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, N. B, C., Strand, W,C., September 13, 1886.” 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO" OF ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1:0.; POST-FREE, 1s. 3b. 
PREPARED ONLY AT “ENO’S FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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METZLER and CO’S NEW 
MUSIC. as. each net. OUR VOLUNTEERS. 
New Song. Lady A. Hitt. 

I'LL WATCH O'ER THEE (New Song). Evita 


Cooke. 
THE LIFTED VEIL (New Song). J. BARNBY. 


ETZLER and CO’S NEW 

MUSIC. 2s.eachnet WHISPER LOW. 

(New Waltz). A. G. Crowe. DIANA (New 

Waltz). Mrs. Brunninc MappIson. PONISET- 
TIA (New Waltz). P. SoNNESs. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Highest Awards at all Exhibitions. 
The" Liszt” Organ, £120. , 
Supplied to the Empress Eugenie. 


MA8oN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
‘The “ Popular” Organ (Style 447). $42. 
The “ Chancel” Organ (Style 454). £52. 
New Illustrated Catalogue post tree. 


ETZLER and CO.’S INSTRU- 
MENTS. 2 
Violins. Cornets, Flutes, Zithers, 
Guitars, Banjos, Musical Boxes, &c. 
42, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


£15, —OETZMANN’S 415 
* PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 
roughly sound and strong. Warranted for_ zo years. 
Packed free and sent safel 


to any part of the kingdom. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, baker Street, 
£15 —HEADS of FAMILIES 
* and Principals of Schools should see the 

415 Piano,as no other Hoase has ever offered so 


good a Piano at so low a price. Packed free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN ard CO..27, Baker Street. 


PIANOS, £15, PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS. £25 —An opportunity now. offers to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing teally 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other 
‘aod inakers at nominal prices. Descriptive Lists free 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1883. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


PIANOS and ORGANS.—Notice.— 

Great Clearance Sale. No reasonable offer 
refused. Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Full 
compass Cottage Pianos, 10 Guineas, 12 Guineas. 
Class o. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gs. Class 6. 35 gs. 
Class 1. 17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 

American Organs, 43 guineas up to 50 guineas, by 
“Bell.” “Smith,” “ Karn,” " Story and Clarke,” &c— 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Established 03 years), 91, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


P I ‘O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 

MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs pieces, &c., ofall publishers, New copies, 
best editions. Prices commence 4d. 6d. 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free —J. W. MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road, I.ondon, N. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170 New Bond Street, W. 

Nupa VERITAS HAIR RE- 
A STORER.—For twenty-one years this prepara- 
tion has been known to the fashionable, world as 
superior to all others. Any person once using it will 
be convinced that it is the most EFFECTUAL, 
HARMLESS, and PERMANENT RESTORER. 
Ttis not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will cer- 
ine restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. 
NUDA VERITAS quickly stops the hair from fall- 
ing, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots, it 
removes Dandruff, isa matchless Dressing. and its 
use defies detection. | In cases tos. 6d. each. 
hemats Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars may 
e had. 

Agents :—R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32. 
Berners St., W. ; and 91—93, City Road, London, E.C. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 
infants. 

180, Bond Street. London, and all Chemists. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
HOLLOWwAyW's PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


‘They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and asa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


TALANTA, 
Edited by L. T. Meape and Aticra A, LeiTH. 
rice 6d. monthly. 
Contents of the APRIL Number :— 
FRONTISPIECE. Katharine Janfarie. Heywoo> 


Har 
THE WHITE MAN'S FOOT. Serial Story. 
Chaps. I. and IJ. Grant ALLEN, Illustrated by 


1; PANNEMQRE: é 
ON THE WRITING OF NOVELS. Wa LtTER 


Besant. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE GREAT CITY. 
Henrietta O. BaRNETT. Illustrated by M. E. 


Epwarbs. 
ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. IL C. Husert H. 


Parry. 
A CHILD FLOWER. Poem. Lady Linpsay. 
THE LADY OF THE FOREST. Serial Story. 
Chaps. X.-XIII. L. T. Meape. Illustrated 


by J. B. YEATES. 
“ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP and READING 
UNION—Lord MACAULAY. Canon CREIGHTON 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. House Decora- 
tion, AGNES GARRETT. es 
SUPPLEMEN'!—PRIZES, HOSPITAL 
REPORTS. &c., &e. 
London: HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, W. 


ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 342, for APRIL. Price 1s. 
Contents; 
1. The Laws of Property. By Lord Coleridge. 


2. ‘The Reverberator, . By Henry James. VII. 
3 Dr. Faustus and His Contemporaries. By G. Bel- 
fort Bar. 
4. Reflections in a Picture Gallery. 
5. Lessing's Dramatic Notes. 
6. A Mixed University. By H. R. Tottenham. 
. Chris. By W. E. Norris, _Chapters—XIII.—XV, 
MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON, 


NOTICE.—ARUNDEL is the "OLD ENGLISH 
HOME “ described in 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
Profusely Illustrated. price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
The Number contains :— ae 
I. PORTRAIT of ARIOSTO. | After Titian, 
in the National Gallery. Frontispiece. 
Il. THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDE- 
LOT. Chaps. XXIV.—-XXVI. (continued) 
By Professor W. MinTo, 

III. SONNET, LETHE. By Mortey Roserts 

IV. SPANISH ARMADA. By W. H. K. WricuT 

; With Illustrat,ons. “ 

V. COACHING DAYS and COACHING 
WAYS. —" The Dover Road.” Part. By W. 
Qutram Tristram. With Illustrations by 
Hersert Ratton and Hucu THomson. 

VI. GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
II, Arundel Castle. By EizapeTH Bac. 
With Illustration. 

VIL AMARYLLIS. By Cares SaYLe. 
VIII. ET CASTERA. By H. D. Tratit, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


Now ready (Sixpence). New Series, No. 


CORNHILL” MAGAZINE 


HE 
for APRIL. containing, among other 
articles of_interest, * MR. SANDFORD,” t—liL— 
“IN THE DARK CONTINENT ”—* SPRING 


AND SUMMER BIRDS"—"HOW._ WE MAR- 
RIED THE MAJOR’— BRADSHAW "—" A 
LIFE'S MORNING,” by the Author of" Demos,’ 
“Thyrza,” &c, Chaps. VIT—VIIL.. &c., &e. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, &CO., 15. Waterloo Pl 


New Volume of the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
* graphy.” : i 
Ready this day, royal 8vo., price 15s. in cloth ; or in 
half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XIV. (Damer-d'Eyncourt) of the 
D'etion. RY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leste STEPHEN. 
Volume XV. will be published’ on June 26, and the 
subsequent volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 15, Waterloo Pl. 


BLAcKWwooD's MAGAZINE. 
No. 870.—APRIL, 1888.—as. 6d. 


ConTENTs— 
ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION, Chap. I.—V. 
AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH 

PACIFIC—FIJI, By Courts TRotrer. 
OYCE. Conclusion. 
HE EVE OF ST. JOHN. TranstaTED FROM 
THE GERMAN OF GusTav HaRTWIG BY SIR 
THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 
OLD SCOTLAND. 
eV EDNG KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAM- 


RIDGE, 

THE CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION. 

THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 

THE POLICE OF THE NORTH SEA, By W. 
Morris Cotes. 

OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 
Edinburgh and London, 


Just Published. 
102 pp., Foolscap 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
FROM OVER THE TOMB. 
By A Lapy, 


. BURNS, 
15, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.-C. 


Pasi EL PAINTING. By J. L 
Srx vcK. Vide The Artist, September, 1886 : 
“We cordiaily recommend this litte work to_all 
Artists.” er post, 1s. 1d.—LECHERTIER, 
BARBE, and CO., 60, Regent Street, W. 


ICKENSIANA: A Bibliography 


of the Literature relating to Charles Dickens 
and his Writings. Compiled by Frep. G, Kitton, 

Author of “Phiz (Hablot K. Browne): A Me- 

moir.” and “John Leech, Artist and Humourist.” 

With a Portrait of “‘ Boz,” from a drawing by Samuel 

Laurence. 

SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 
Persona.— Wriungs, mainly of a biographical 
character, relating to Charles Dickens. 
Criticat.—Division I.—Essays and Reviews. criticis- 

ing. Charles Dickens as a Noveli.., and his 
_ Writings generally. . Kale 2 
Division IL—Essays and Reviews, criticising 
_ particular works by Charles Dickens. 
Division 1II.—Articles reviewing Forster's “ Life 
_ of Charles Dickens.” |, 
Division IV.—Articles reviewing the “ Letters 
of Charles Dickens.” : 

PorticaL.—Peetical Tributes and Memorial Verses, 
relating to Charles Dickens. 

ANTHOLoGICAL.—Works containin| 
and Adaptations of, the 
Dickens. 

MusicaL.—Songs and other Musical Compositions 
founded _on or suggested bv the Works ot 
Charles Dickens. , 

Tramatic.—a List of Plays founded on the Writings 
of Charles Dickens, and on incidents con- 
tained therein, 

Praciaristic, &c.—Plagiaristic Titles, Parodies, 
Sequels. and other Works haying titular con- 
nection with the Writings of Charles Dickens. 

TESTIMONIES.—The published Opinions of famous 
Litterateurs and_others, respecting Charles 

‘ Dickens and his Writings, 

*NoTEs anD Querizs.’—A Keprint, by permission, 
from ‘* Notes and Queries," of some interest- 
ing queries and replies relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Works. 

Omniana—Brief Notes, selected principally from 
ephemeral literature, relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings. 

The present compilation is an attempt to form a 
complete list of the more important writings in the 
English, German, Italian, French, and Dutch lan- 
guages relating to Charles Dickens and his Works. 
In order that it should assume a value beyond that 

ossessed by a mere catalogue of titles, full particu- 
ars of each item are given, and any noteworthy 
feature is recorded. Extracts from the critical articles, 

rinted verbatim from the original text, are also 
included, and these, indicating the diverse views 
of innumerable critics as to the merits and demerits 
of our noyelist and his writings. exhibit a curiou 
conflict of opinion on this gre papular subject. 
. , GEORGE REDWAY, 
1s, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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eae YEARS AGO cycles were stared at as curiosities, and their riders known as “ Cads 

on Castors.” To-day, Huxley calls them the greatest aid to locomotion of the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Ruskin is prepared to spend his best bad language upon 
them. Parsons preach about them. Local Boards look to taxing them. Highway autho- 
tities endeavour to regulate them. 
Dr. Richardson writes _ seriously 
about them. Punck makes fun of 
them. The Queen is supposed to 
patronise them. Baronets and bag- 
men disport themselves upon them. 
The great dailies and dairymen 
utilise them, And the only danger 
to cycling at present is from its 
would-be friends. 

What I mean is, that now-a-days 
cycling, and for that matter every- 
thing else, must be practical. If one 
pedals one’s way around the world 
it is cited as a practical feat. If a man crosses the Channel on a velocipede, he'is not 
hailed as a crank, but the utility of the cycle is compared to that of the Calais-Douvres 
Road-riding clubs, which ought to have runs for the pleasure of their own members, have 
become public nuisances, and huge advertisements for enterprising manufacturers. The 
Evening Standard uses the “carrier” to deliver its papers ; and yet to any one who compares 
its progress to that of the Glode, or Echo, or Evening News cart up the same street, it will 
seem as if its use for this purpose must be a piece of financial economy, while time apparently 
is no object. The Post Office, too, has adopted cycles, but though I have lived almost in sight 
of a large branch post-office on a good asphalte pavement I have never seen a Post-office 
carrier in the neighbourhood; on 
the other hand, I have seen postmen, 
mounted on them, struggling at the 
rate of two or three miles an hour 
over the cobbles of South London. 
These are but a few of many 
examples of the abuse of a machine 
which is primarily a pleasure car- 


tiage, 

Within the last year, however, an 
entirely new use for cycles in Eng- 
land has been suggested, and it is of 
this I wish to speak. It is pro- 
posed to introduce them into the 
Army. To the play-at-warlike Eng- 
lishman, especially the leader-writer, 
what could be more attractive than 
a charge of lancers mounted on 
tandems, a battery of Gatling cyclists 
going into action,—the long thin red 


ON A GOOD ROAD 


line charging through a corn-field, with fixed 
bayonets descending a slope, striking terror 
into the heart of the foe,—the mounted 
patrol pursuing the scout of the adventurous 
enemy? All this is very patriotic, very war- 
like, very absurd. Unfortunately for the 
leader writers who have been proving to 
the world how little they know about the 
practicability of cycling, this military move- 
ment is not to be given into their hands; 
otherwise, the result would be certain failure. 
But, in order to show how cycles may be used 
in the Army, it will be necessary to give a 
slight sketch of what has been already done, 
the present position of the movement, and 
the plans for its development. 

When and where cycles were first used) 
directly or indirectly, by military authorities, 
I do not pretend to say. I do know, how- 
ever, that in 1883 I saw Italian orderlies 
on bone-shakers carrying messages in the 
environs of Florence and Pistoia, Colonel 
Kensington says machines were already in the 
Italian Army twelve years ago, but as, with- 
in the last four years, I have seen the same 
primitive machines in use, there can have 
been but little improvement. However, T be- 
lieve that within a few months an English 
manufacturer has received a large order from 
the Italian Government for the most improved 
cycles. In other countries, as in Austria, I 
lnderstand spasmodic attempts have been 


“oH! WHAT A SURPRISE!” 


made to adopt cycles for military purposes, 
principally by officers who happened to be 
riders. In Germany, in the town of Strasburg, 
for example, there was, at least a year ago, a 
regular cycle corps for carrying messages 
from one outlying fort to another, where 
horses, the telegraph, and the telephone were, 
for one reason or another, not available. But 
the first extensively noted use of cycles in 
any army was in the French autumn 
maneeuvres of 1886, though the French 
authorities admitted they had got their ideas 
from Germany. The result of the experi- 
ment was only partially successful, owing 
to various causes, but it was very fully and 
widely reported, and it was proved that 
cyclists could be turned to practical account 
as messengers. 

This fact no doubt helped to influence 
the English military authorities when, on the 
recommendation of Colonel Stracey, Scots 
Guards, it was determined to raise a corps of 
cyclists for the Easter manceuvres of 1887 in 
Kent, for which but a small force of cavalry was available. This determination was reached 
at so late a date that, according to Lieutenant-Colonel A, R. Savile, Professor of Tactics 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and Commandant of the Cyclist Corps, had it 
not been for the untiring efforts of his Adjutant, Lieutenant C. J. Fox, 3rd Battalion, 
Middlesex Regiment, the experiment must have been postponed. Cyclists from Volunteer 
Regiments, from the different clubs, and indeed almost all riders who applied, were formed 
into the necessary corps, and a few days before the manceuvres they received a set of 
instructions for their guidance. 

On the morning of Good 
Friday the men assembled in 
front of The Falstaff in Can- 
terbury, and started towards 
St. Thomas's College. They 
were mounted on all sorts 
of machines, and as the long 
hill up the Whitstable Road 
out of Canterbury was not in 
very good condition after the 
rains, it was at once seen that 
Colonel Savile’s Corps was a 
very scratch division. The 
wind dismounted almost all 
the riders of ordinaries; the 
rough road emptied the saddles 
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of some of the tricycles; and, as a body, the “Safety” riders were the only men who 
got to the top on their machines. 

The officers in command under Colonel Savile were Lieutenant-Colonel Kensington, 
Royal Artillery, and Major Carpenter, late Royal Fusiliers, and now of the Reserve 
of Officers. Under them were Captain Cohen, Tower Hamlets Engineers, and Sergeant 
Gentry on the right division ; Major Knox-Holmes and Lieutenants Graham-Gordon, 
London Scottish, and T, B. Holmes, on the left. 

The plan of campaign was explained by Colonel Savile :— An invading force, un- 
provided with cavalry, has landed unopposed at Sandwich. . The officer commanding 
this force desires to occupy Canterbury, and to close the roads and railways leading 
from Chatham to Canterbury and Whitstable. His object can apparently best be 
attained by seizing the railway junction, east of Faversham, at Preston, through which 
the main Chatham-Canterbury road also passes. He therefore rapidly pushes forward 
his scouting Corps of Cyclists, to ascertain whether any of the defenders have arrived 
east of Faversham, and whether a suitable defensive position for occupation by the 
advanced guard of the invaders can be found along the Faversham Creek, near Ospringe, 
covering the railway junction, and closing the main road. Information is further 
required as to whether Whitstable is occupied, and has been fortified by the defenders. 
Fast-riding scouts are also to be pushed forward to examine and report upon certain 
strategic points on the projected line of advance.” : 

This reconnaissance and the movements of Saturday were afterwards declared by 
Colonel Savile to have been most thoroughly and conscientiously executed. Owing to a 
favourable wind, the fact that several very good road-riders joined the corps, the pre- 
sence of intelligent men who thoroughly studied the country they passed over, and made 
good reports of it, and, least in practical importance but most widely noticed, a very sensa- 
tional piece of crossing country in which the bicycle was, if anything, more an impediment 
than an aid, the experiment was a success. It was proved that intelligent riders for 
scouting, for reconnoitring, for reporting the condition of the roads were of very great value 
in the absence of cavalry. But it was also shown that to make cyclists available as mounted 
infantry for united action in a body, undrilled men, like those who took part in the manceuvres, 


were utterly worthless. But so much was done successfully, and so little was attempted in 


whieh there was an almost certainty of failure, that a favourable impression was made 
upon military authorities, and the Duke of Cambridge commended, and declared himself 
satisfied with the work and the corps. 
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Soon after, with a good sense and judgment which in authorities civil and military are 
often wanting, entire charge of military cycling was given by the War Department to 
Colonel Savile, who has been the head of the whole movement since its start. He has the 
general oversight of the whole matter, and isin direct correspondence with the War Office on all 
subjects connected with it. 

It is proposed that there shall be three distinct bodies of cyclist soldiers: first, a corps 
of picked and trained men in the regular army. To mount them, machines have been 
purchased by the Government from Singer and Co., and will shortly be delivered at the 
Aldershot Gymnasium. Parties of about twenty men selected from the battalions at the 
camp will probably be put through successive courses of training, and such men may be 

~ expected to develop into excellent road-riders, 

The second scheme, already in operation, is the formation of cyclist sections in Volunteer 
battalions. The recommendations are entirely drawn up by Colonel! Savile. They are so 
sensible and so practical that I will give a slight outline of them. The cyclist section is 
to consist of one officer, two non-commissioned officers, twelve to twenty privates, and a 
bugler ; and these men are to be drawn from the existing strength of these battalions, or, 
in military parlance, kept within the establishment. Their principal duties are to be recon- 
naissance and scouting. Officers and men are to be mounted on rear-driving “Safeties.” 
The officer will carry a revolver and a field-glass ; the non-commissioned officers and privates 
will be armed with rifles and bayonets. The dress will be as closely as possible that of the 
battalion, with the substitution of breeches or knickerbockers and shoes for trousers and boots. 
The qualifications for the selection of men, supposing their riding-powers to be equal, are 
practically those of ordinary Volunteers. But it is especially desired that the men should first 
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be marksmen, and that they should have some knowledge either of telegraphy or army- 
signalling, surveying, or drawing. This at once presupposes intelligence beyond that which 
goes to work a man’s legs. Each rider, of course, will carry his cwn tools, and, if possible, 
he should be a practical mechanic, with knowledge of cycle construction. Of course, in 
the case of a complete breakdown, a man would be out of it; for only the leader-writer of a 
great daily would be absurd enough to think that an anvil, a lathe, or other large cycle- 
making tools could be carried. However, even now, portable forges are part of the equip- 
ment of every army, and there is no reason why the cyclist who meets with an accident should 
not return, carrying his broken machine, to the main body. Though in the case of a large 
body of cyclists moving forward, of which I will speak later, many such necessities, made in 
portable form, could be carried on one or two tandems reserved for the purpose; and this, 
perhaps, would be best, Colonel Savile’s very sensible idea being that cyclists should be abso- 
lutely independent of all other branches of the service. But, after all, it is a well-known fact 


that the majority of 
breakdowns — given 
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are trivial. The 


surest proof of the 
practicability of these SENDING OFF MESSENGERS 
recommendations is, 
that already more than twenty cyclist sections have been formed in Volunteer battalions, 
while probably as many more are being organised. 

The first section organised was that of the Dumbarton Rifle Volunteers. Among others, 
either formed or in process of formation, are the London Scottish,—query, will they ride 
in kilts ?—the Fifth Lancashire, the Third Hants, the Second Somerset, the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, the Forfar, the Dundee, First and Third Manchester, Queen’s Edinburgh, First 
Surrey, First West Yorkshire, London Rifle Brigade, and Bristol Engineers. 

The third scheme, which was in the hands of Major Wallace Carpenter, but has now 
been taken over by Captain Percy Hewitt, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards, is the formation 
of a regiment of Guides, which will number about one hundred and twenty of all ranks. 
They will be armed with a long infantry rifle, and they hope to carry two machine guns on 
tandems. But most of the plans in connection with this force are still in embryo, though 
it is hoped a good show will be made by the regiment at Easter. 7 

These three different schemes are already, as I have said, in process of organisation. 
I now come to really the most important point: What are these military cyclists to do? 
I have explained that, owing to the able manner in which the Easter manoeuvres were con- 
ducted, they were a success as far as they went. Since then, competitive trials of machines 
have been made before officers, but not in a strictly official manner, A shori time ago one 
was held at Aldershot in the presence of a number of officers. This, however, turned 
out to be simply a trial of men, and not of machines, The men were set to ride down 
a rough gravel path, with a gradient of, say two to one, turn sharply at an angle of forty 
degrees, ride up asleep grass bank studded with furze-bushes for about twenty yards, turn 
again very sharply to the right, and ride back to the starting-point up another gravel path 
which, though not quite so steep and rough as the first, was just about as steep as one would 
care to ride, None of the riders succeeded in doing this without a dismount. The majority 
went off as fast as they could tear, were run away with by their machines, and naturally 
could not turn the corners. Many landed head over heels in the furze-bushes. 

The second trial was a cross-country race over rough moorland, through sandy tracts, 
jumping ditches for about three-quarters of a mile, and then back to the starting-point 
For the third trial, the riders with their machines had to make their way over fallen tree- 
trunks ; for the fourth, some of the riders voluntarily crossed a canal. But these were really 
trials of men rather than of machines. 

The Government has also been making extensive experiments at Aldershot with Singer's 
Victoria, 2 machine composed of an indefinite number of tandems fastened together, and 
without their small wheels. I believe a very favourable report of this machine has been 
made to the War Office. But as far as I can find out, though it was possible to take it 
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with much difficulty into places where or- 
dinary cycles would go with ease, over 
rough roads, up and down hill and round 
sharp corners, the riders, unless very 
closely pursued by an enemy, would not 
and could not be got to work together, 
The work, therefore, fell upon two or three 
men out of the dozen; the rest, though 
apparently working, having a very good 
time of it. Although it was shown that the 
Victoria could be rapidly taken to pieces, 
the great fear of its riders was that at any 
moment it would take itself to .pieces, and 
bring about a fearful and complicated 
smash. In war time such a machine would 
not compare in efficiency with twelve men 
on twelve single cycles. 

In a word, up to the present, with the 
exception of the Easter Manccuvres, the 


experiments have been conducted in an esas’ oe 
entirely useless manner, and only one thing THE DEFENCE OF A ROAD =O wey 


of practical importance has been proved; 
z.e., that not one existing machine fulfils all the requisites of a military cycle. 

The result is that a War Office Committee has been appointed. Colonel Savile is the 
chairman, and no better man could be found. He is aided by four other officers, who have 
given their time and attention to the matter, and by four civilians, who should not be 
interested in cycling as a business. ; 

If the men on this Committee, who are all practical riders, will be above their own fads 
about certain makes of machine; if the makers will allow the War Department to use certain 
parts of their machines—or perhaps the Government is superior to the Patent Office in 
such a case; if the authorities will either award the construction of machines so designed to 
a good manufacturer, who will most likely not be the lowest bidder ; or better still, if they 
will give their designs to the trade, and say that only these types of machines shall be used in 
the Army, and that the qualities necessary are lightness, rigidity, ease in running, the absolute 
qualities wanted in any good roadster ; then the War Department will have done more to 
settle the wretched makers’ amateur question, and to produce a thoroughly good machine, than 
all the racing men and indispensable handbooks put together. 

I will now endeavour to give some of Colonel Savile’s ideas for the practical uses of 
One of the great problems of the future in military affairs is how to 


military cycling. 
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SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS ON THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER 


move infantry quickly. In England, the cavalry force is notably deficient, not only in 
numbers, but in long-range weapons. In Germany, on the contrary, where cavalry are trained 
to act as dismounted infantry, there would be less reason for cycles to be used to any extent 
in the army. In Germany, a saving in expense and numbers is no object in military matters. 
But, in any country, and however armed, cavalry dismounted are divided in their atten- 
tion, and reduced in their numbers. Cavalrymen must think of their horses, which are 
left behind them, and which the enemy may capture or stanipede at any moment, as well as of 
the force in front which they are endeavouring to check ; while at least one-third of the number 
must be left to look after the horses. Besides, the horses must be cared for, fed, their heavy 
and cumbersome equipments kept in order, and in most cases trains must attend to provide 
forage, &c, But cyclists dismounted would be free from all these drawbacks. Their 
machines could either be hidden in a house, with one or two men to guard them, or piled ina 
field with a litile brushwood over them. They would be utterly unnoticed by the enemy, 


and even if destroyed, the cyclists would retain their formation as infantry. No practical . 
"a comparison is absurd. 


military cyclists would think of forming barricades with their machines except in direst 
necessity. Cycle barricades at the last Easter manceuvres were shown to be useless 
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unless one was willing to sacrifice his machine to save his life. A hurdle, when procurable, 
isa much better barricade, and much less expensive, than a cycle. 

In modern warfare it isa great advantage to seize and hold any point tactically or strate- 
gically important, but some distance in front of marching columns of men. No point is 
thus important, unless on a road. Consequently, cyclists could, as a rule, get to it. Let us 
suppose information has been obtained that the enemy is pushing forward cavalry to a 
point sixty miles in advance of the marching force. A corps of cyclists which is proceeding 
at the head of the marching column—and not behind it, where it would be practically 
useless—will be thrown forward, cover the sixty miles in the course of six to eight hours, 
and it is an established fact that twenty or thirty infantry holding a town or village can resist 
a vastly superior force of cavalry for hours, or even days, if necessary. In the mean time, 
however, the infantry would most probably have marched to the relief of the cyclists. If the 
roads are bad—and very few roads in Europe are so bad that cyclists cannot ride on some 
part of them—the infantry can only march fiiteen or twenty miles a day; the cyclists passing 
over the same road, before it is cut up and impeded by the marching column, will, if the 
weather is not very bad, make at least forty or fifty. Under ordinary circumstances, I mean 
on a good road, with a fair wind, a thoroughly drilled body of from twenty to a hundred 
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cyclists riding in very open order, 
will make from sixty to a hundred 
miles a day, The actual proof of 
what I say is, that in the tours of 
the League of American Wheelmen in the Unite] States and Canada, with untrained, 
undrilled men—though cycling-drilling among clubs is better understood in America than 
here—this very thing has been accomplished over far worse roads than those of Europe. It 
must, however, be understood that the moment the cyclists arrive at the point which they 
are to hold, their machines are to be discarded. There is, of course, no doubt that a species 
of tandem can easily be devised to carry a Gatling or Maxim gun, and yet with it to weigh 
very little more than a tandem of to-day; I believe Mr. Maxim has already designed 
such acycle; another machine would carry the ammunition, and the four riders and their 
gun would add a strength of twenty or thirty men to the force. A cyclist can also easily 
carry much more than a foot soldier, whose entire outfit, including the clothes on his back, 
weighs from 50 to $5 lbs. The cyclist’s load is divided as follows: Arms, 28 ; articles worn, 
12; articles carried, 12; making 4o lbs, to be strapped on the machine. This includes 70 
rounds of cartridges. If §lbs, more be added, as it could comfortably—I have frequently 
taken as much myself on a cycle—the cyclist, with not an ounce to carry on his back, wouid 
have very great means of defence, and be independent of transports. 

Again, small bodies of cyclists can be sent to a certain point to reinforce cavalry, and, if 
the cavalry are numerically weak, the cyclists can assist them in scouting and reconnoitring 
on the roads, whilst the cavalry move on the ground between these roads, cycles being, if 
nothing else, certainly much cheaper to maintain than horses. They may be also used 
to afford close support to the cavalry screen, that is, cavalry passing over a country in 
advance of, and screening, the army, and who in themselves have very little power of 
combined action. In entire absence of cavalry, cyclists could do all this work, provided 
roads are rideable. The infantry might then be pushed forward to aid them. 

But it must be insisted that all this is only possible in a country where cyclists can be 
used on the roads. Across country their speed will never equal that of cavalry, and it is just 
here the great mistake in theoretical military cycling is made. Of course, in the Southern 
Counties of England, where 
foot-paths abound, riding 
across country is easy 
enough. It is simply a 
question of picking up the 
machine and jumping over 
fences, hedges, &c. But Jet 
a cyclist endeavour to follow 
a hunt through Yorkshire, 
or let him try to cross a 
Scotch moor, and he will 
find himself out of it. A 
article in 
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writer, in an 
Longman's for last July, 
compares the pace. of a 
record-breaker on the best 
road io be found in Eng- 
land with the march of 
Cossacks—unfavourably, of 
course, to the latter. But 
to any thinking man such 
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Send a body of cyclists and 
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a body of cavalry across country fora long day’s march ; let the country be 
slightly sandy or rough; the cavalry would arrive hours before the cyclists, 
perfectly fresh, with their horses probably played out ; the cyclists would straggle 
in utterly exhausted, and encumbered with useless machines. Major Craigie 
has stated that a party of the 13th Hussars rode 137 miles in 683 hours. They 
were 20 hours on the road, and their average was 6} miles an hour. There is 
no doubt that, given good weather and good roads, like those about Colchester, 
cyclists will make about half again as good time as cavalry ; that is, they 
could make 204 miles in 68 hours. But the pace of a marching column of 
cyclists, or of cavalry, must not be compared to that of a record-breaker who 
selects the best roads and the best weather for his performances. He will cover 
some 300 miles in.twenty-four hours. But record-breakers, or horses like 
Black Bess, do not abound either among cyclists or in cavalry regiments. 

Given the same roads cut up or covered with snow, or given an 
European steppe, or an American prairie, no comparison is possible. Cavalry 
would beat cyclists all to pieces. Of course, if men who are specially drilled 
as military cyclists are of less value than cavalry horses, let them be used in this 
way. It may be military, but it certainly is not common-sense economy. Here is a practical 
example :—A year ago I was riding up the North Road. The gth Lancers left the town of 
Stamford an hour or two before I did. I overtook them a few miles out of the town, and 
easily distanced them. Within an hour, however, a fearful wind and rain storm came on, 


WHAT WE SHALL SOON SEE 


directly in my face, and converted the road between Stamford and Grantham into a sea of 
sticky clay. The result was that before lunch time I was repassed by them, they riding on 
the tall grass by the side of the road where no cycle could be driven, and though I followed 
them on the same road for some miles further, I never saw them again. While they rode 
comfortably at a trot on the grass, I had to walk on the up-grades and the levels, and pedal 
down the hills. 

Colonel Savile also suggests cyclist orderlies for intercommunication between marching 
columns, alleging it a disadvantage to use upa horse for sucha purpose. To endeavour to 
send a cyclist from ten to twenty miles, as would often be the case, over country, and along 
roads, which have been traversed by an army, would:simply mean using up, not a horse 
which might be replaced, or if not whose rider could proceed on foot—but the orderly, so that 
if the commission happened to be of some importance its object would be defeated. 

If, after teaching an intelligent man to shoot and to use his eyes, he is to be put to do the 
work that only a horse should be used for, military cycling will be rendered absurd. Another 
objection to this is that a man ona troop horse makes enough noise, and a horse is impres- 
sive enough to clear the way, but a man on a cycle would have to yell himself hoarse, or 
use a big bell. As for scouting and reconnoitring, however, the only actual practical 
cxample which has yet been given is one that I know from my own experience. A year 
ago, during the War excitement, I visited the Franco-German Frontier for journalistic pur- 
poses. I was warned by the military authorities, both French and German, that if I were 
caught sketching they would be only too glad to make an example of me, and yet, owing 
to the noiseless running and small size of our Humber “Safety” bicycles—as I have said 
the only machines to be used for such purposes—my friend, Mr. Norman, of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and I passed in one afternoon from Germany into Luxembourg, 
from Luxembourg into Belgium, from Belgium into France, from France back into Germany 
again, and throughout the ride our presence was absolutely unknown, and we were not 
even stopped by Custom-House officers. 

Cyclists may furthermore be used to ascertain the resources of a country not occupied 
by the enemy, or to assist cavalry in this duty; also as escort for light convoys, provided 
the roads are not cut up. It is a useless waste to employ cavalry for this purpose, while 
it is well known that infantry mounted upon the waggons, or else fall behind. But cyclists, 
of course, would have no difficulty in keeping up over good roads. 

With all the advantages of military cycling, there are two or three drawbacks which, 
to me, do not seem to have been taken into consideration. In the first place, the experiment 
of employing a body of cyclists to hold an important point has not yet been tried. 

A very interesting test for Colonel Savile to apply at Easter, if he has the opportunity 
and if there is a good strong wind, would be to suppose the enemy also possessed of cyclists, 
to divide his men into two bodies, to allow both sides to try to get toa certain place, not 
as a road race, but at the pace of the slowest man, and I have an idea that, even if he sends 
the men who have the wind at their backs double the distance of those who have it in their 
faces, the former would never allow the latter to get there first, or, if they did, to hold it for 
a minute. Manceuvres in England have so far been made under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. During the Easter manceuvres last year, the roads, the weather, and the wind, 
three most important factors, were altogether in favour of Colonel Savile’s division. Major 
Kensington, who had some distance further to go but considerably more wind in his face, did 
not arrive in Dover for some hours after Colonel Savile, and he, as well as some of his men, were 
ridden completely out. There is one undeniable fact, the cycle is a machine for good roads and 
fair weather, and for absolutely nothing else. Given at the next Easter mancouvres a heavy rain, 
beginning a couple of days beforehand, a dead head wind, and consequently fearfully muddy 
roads ; or given a fall of snow, even of two inches, not to say a foot in depth, a thing which 
sometimes does happen in military campaigns ; and a cyclist would make absolutely no hetter 
time than the infantry ; for, besides his equipments, he would have to carry his machine on 
his back. Or if he did make five or ten miles more in a day, he would be so utterly 
exhausted as to be practically useless. 

A picture which appeared in Ze Monde Ilustré for September 17th of a military cyclist 
escaping from some foot-soldiers,on a road several inches deep in ruts and mud, shows 
more plainly than I can the drawbacks to military cycling under certain circumstances. In 
the first place, the cyclist could not ride on such a road more than two or three miles an 
hour, and then only by using both hands to guide his machine; and the soldiers who are 
represented in the background, apparently stalking around the turns of a winding road, would 
simply walk up in front of him, stick a bayonet among the spokes, upset him, very likely 
rendering him insensible, and take his despatches. Fora bicyclist or tricyclist to escape 
from cavalry, unless road and wind are in his favour, is an impossibility. With a bad and 
winding road and a head wind he can be overtaken by a man on foot; and in such a case it 
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would be out of the question for him to defend himself, since all his attention would have to 
be given to steering his machine. : 

In talking over military cycling with an American officer the other day, a rather laughable 
example of the ignorance of military men on this subject came to my knowledge. He sug- 
gested that cyclists might be used, in case of riots or large parades, to report to head- 
quarters, parading and suppressing riots being about the only duties of American volunteers. 
Fancy a cyclist on Sunday, November 13th, or on the following Sundays, trying to convey 
nformation from Scotland Yard to Trafalgar Square ! : ; 

But the valuable point of this new cycling movement, especially of the formation of cyclist 
sections among Volunteers, is that it will produce a number of trained, energetic athletic 
men, possessed of important military qualifications, and also of common sense, whick is, no 
doubt, as much needed in military as in other matters. For, as their very name shows, these 
cyclists are to be used as scouts and guides, and not as mere marks to be shot at at so mucha 
day. Let us hope, then, that some of the road-riding clubs and tecord-breakers of Eng- 
land, who are doing so much to produce valueless records and fictitious reputations for the 
makers of machines never intended to be used on the roads, and who are endeavouring to 
fill a few manufacturers’ pockets with pounds, shillings, and pence, will have the good sense 
to see that here is an opportunity to serve their country, instead of a mere cycle-maker, and 
to make a name which, instead of being of value to bookmakers, betting-men, and the 
hangers-on of race-tracks, will be an honour and glory to the nation. 


The following notice has been issued :— 
Easter, 1888 


GENERAL IDEA FOR THE OPERATIONS OF THE VOLUNTEER CYCLISTS UNDER THE 
ComMAND oF LtguT.-CoL. A. R. SAVILE, PROFESSOR OF Tactics, RoyAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 

Goop FRIDAY, MARCH 30TH 

A portion of an invading army has effected a secondary landing at Poole, and is 
advancing eastwards to unite with its main body near Portsmouth. On Good Friday a 
detachment is thrown out on the left of the Poole force to gain a point on the South-Western 
Railway at Salisbury. 

On the same morning a flying column (cyclists) is sent forward from the main body of 
the defenders at Guildford, to march to Sulisbury and destroy the passages over the River 
Bourne at St. Thomas’s Bridge and Winterbourne ; also to cut the railway where it crosses 
the river between these points, and so close the main exits from Salisbury on the east side. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 31ST 

The Cyclist flying column, having completed the demolitions, though opposed by the 
invader, retires to Stockbridge. 

The invader is checked by the broken bridgesat Salisbury, butis ableon Saturday morning 
to send forward a detachment (cyclists) to follow up the cyclists of the defender, who fall 
back slowly on Winchester, contesting the ground to the utmost. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.—The rendezvous of the cyclist sections is fixed at Guildford on the evening of Thursday, 
March 29th, and an early start will be made on the following morning for Salisbury. 
Distance about sixty miles. 

2—Employment of a suitable kind will be found for those riders who are not able to 
accomplish this distance. 

3.—Any men who may be unable to reach Guildford on Thursday evening will join the 
column on the march on Good Friday, at points which will be settled later. 

4.—Full details as to the roads upon which the force will move from Guildford to 
Salisbury will be furnished to the commanders of sections, 

s.—Every man must be properly dressed in the cyclist uniform of his battalion, and must 
carry a rifle, bayonet, and roo rounds of blank ammunition. The officers will arm them- 
selves with revolvers, and should carry field-glasses and whistles. 

6.—Detachable clips for securing the rifle to any type of machine can be obtained from 
most of the leading cycle manufacturers. 

7.—When Winchester is reached on the return journey—about noon on Saturday, 
March 31st—fresh orders will be issued concerning the continuance of the operations. 

8.—A portion of the force will march from Winchester at noon on Saturday, March 3Ist, 
to the place at which His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief will hold the Easter 
Monday review, and good riders will be asked to volunteer to perform this march, the 
final destination of which may, perhaps, be Dover. The distance from Winchester to Dover 
is about 13§ miles, and forty-eight hours can be allowed for the march—an easy task for 
practised riders. 

9.—Those sections the members of which may wish to join their respective battalions 
at Portsmouth or Eastbourne on Easter Monday will be allowed to do so, but all good riders 
yolunteering for the Dover column will be accepted. 

10.—Volunteers wishing to take part in the cyclist manceuvres, but in whose battalions 
cyclist sections have not yet been formed, should send in their names at once, as the strength 
of the force is not to exceed 300. 

11.—Each commander of a cyclist section will furnish—not later than March 2oth—a 
nominal roll of the men under his command, stating the distance that each man is able to 
ride in a day’s march and a type of machine to be ridden. 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Lady Joddrell’s heart died within her as she welcomed her with effusion. 


THE MYSTERY OF M 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT LUNCHEON. 


' EVERY meal, save one, has had its eulogists and admirers: there 
are some people who even speak highly of breakfast. To my mind, 
and not, alas! to my mézd@ only, a very poor performance. In our 
youth, indeed, it may have been well enough. There were great 
entertainments in one’s college days that passed under that unas- 
suming title. They were like wedding breakfasts, and claret cup 
and bitter beer were drunk at them. Breakfast parties are still 
given by a few persons of distinction in town, but only very idle 
yeas enjoy them, An unnatural air of would-be gaiety pervades 
them ; the guests are like Bacchanals the next morning ; they have 
decasional doubts whether it is not a very late supper ; and they are 
all upset’ for the day. The praises of dinner have been sung 
i eee though most often by those who have known what it is 
eine It is, indeed, quite amazing, and can only be accounted 
still i ae dulness of mankind, that even public dinners are 
babilit pu ip The certainty of the plates being cold, and the pro- 
eee : one’s being placed between strangers (and every one 
Rel oA a sort of a conversationalist your stranger 18 likely to be), 
Gone, SENS deterrent effect. The speaking afterwards 1s 
ee oo attractive than otherwise. If a gentleman was to 
dinner Ts legs, and insist upon addressing the company, before 
have suppose he would be torn to pieces ; but after his wits 
te ho ee dulled by wine and food his utterances are welcomed with 
Sie Suppers again have had their encomiasts, and not 
wlio, of RESON The work of the day is over, and the revellers, 
beh course, have no thought for the morrow (or they would not 
up waPping) feel that they have earned the right to give themselves 
any of Sones a mirth; the fun is more fast and furious than at 
ie - heraa? but supper eaters do not live long. : 
without hn terrible institution “ Five o’clock tea”’ is not, I believe, 
sr i ae partisans. I once attended an entertainment of that 
eirfest fe ee the following remark, made in a low and 
“Th one by a very pretty young woman to her admirer :— 
ave often wondered whether the cuckoo is called the cuckoo 
ease it says cuckoo ?” 
ae “often wondered” was a sad admission, but it is 
dinnee oe ae people who eat muffins within two hours of their 
While c ivate the understanding. ‘ 

tlieis aE pegtaipati gs has been showered upon all these meals in 
search through hae has been said in favour of lunch. You may 
honour. Caly aes poets and find not a single line in its 
before the Ee oes mentions it, but only as an accessory, 
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The philologists talk of luncheon or “ nuncheon,” and vulgarly 
define it as “a handful of food.” This neglect is the more inex- 
plicable since luncheon is the chief meal of the day to the great 
majority of the Anglo-Saxon race ; this indeed may be the very 
reason why Fashion shuts her lips about it; she is ashamed of 
having the same desires as the middle class, who notoriously eat 
most at mid-day. People who don’t eat lunch always eat too much 
dinner, and become more or less lethargic afterwards, which makes 
them an easy prey to the public speaker. It is the time when the 
intelligence is keenest, which in the morning is but half aroused, 
and in the evening is jaded. The sun, which is then at its best, 
assists its geniality. I am told that the most satisfactory “ opera- 
tions” in the city are transacted over this pleasant meal. Women, 
in my opinion, are rarely seen to more advantage than when 
partaking of it. Their manners are then most natural and there- 
fore most charming. There are none of those artificial restraints 
which, at dinner, make them stiff and formal. 

Luncheon at Mirbridge Court was admitted by all its inmates to 
be its most enjoyable meal. It did not take place in the dining- 
room, but in an apartment at one time called the school-room, 
opening upon the terrace, with four large French windows all 
commanding a superb view. When these were open, as on the 
present occasion, it almost seemed that the company were in the 
open air; it was like a picnic without any of its inconveniences, and 
suggested the same freedom from the conventionalities. The 
presence of Sir Richard and his wife, to all appearance, placed no 
restraint upon the young people, who laughed and joked as though 
they were alone ; but in reality it did make some difference, as that 
quiet observer, Mr. Gurdon, did not fail to notice. The brothers, for 
example, forbore to quarrel, and their behaviour to the young ladies 
was less pronounced. Hugh, indeed, had little to alter in this 
respect ; his pride and egotism forbade him to be demonstrative in 
his attentions; he had contented himself, from the first, with 
“throwing the handkerchief” to his ézamorata, and she, on her 
part, had shown no alacrity in picking it up ; there was no proof 
indeed, to outsiders, that it had been thrown at all, Though 
Lady Trevor suspected it, there was nothing in the young couple’s 
behaviour to one another to give grounds for her interference ; 
which was, for the present, a relief to her. She was well resolved 
that her Hugh, for whom nothing seemed too good or too high, 
should not throw himself away upon Miss Clara Thorne, but she 
shrank from a contest with him upon any point. Moreover, though 
she was far from putting the matter even to herself in so many 
words, she had great confidence in his infidelity. It was very 
unfortunate that he should be placed in propinquity to such a 
beautiful and attractive young woman, but he had yet to learn that 
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there were other girls in the country, if not equally lovely, who had 
their attractions, and who were much better fitted by fortune and 
position—both of which he knew how to estimate—to mate with 
him. However far her son might have gone with Clara —however 
far, that was, that designing young person may have “led on” her 
lamb—she had a shrewd suspicion that he would skip away from 
her, without much breaking of his heartstrings, if it could be shown 
that it was to his interest so to do. 

That this diagnosis of his character should exist contempo- 
raneously with the tenderest admiration of him may seem strange 
enough, but it is not uncommon ; the very failings of our dear ones, 
when they make for their own advantage and security, seem 
to wear the garb of virtues, Clara herself was a factor in the sum 
of her apprehensions that Lady Trevor almost disregarded. Ifshe 
had had more time to give attention to her than a road so full of 
pitfalls permitted, she would no doubt have taken a juster view, 
though even then she would probably have underrated her powers. 
To those who did not know her there was nothing in Clara Thorne 
suggestive of calculating resolve ; she was only “designing ” in her 
hostess’s eyes, as any other girl similarly circumstanced would have 
seemed designing. This gave Clara an immense advantage ; she 
had confidence in herself, not without cause, and she also estimated 
the talents of the woman she knew was to be sooner or later her an- 
tagonist at their true value. She appreciated the dexterity of her 
behaviour, which conciliated all hearts, while at the same time her 
masterful spirit held them in thrall. Despite the waywardness 
and egotism of her admirer, and even of his occasional neglect, 
she felt that the chief obstacle to securing him would be found 
in the affection of his mother. Not a trace of this knowledge, 
however, was to be observed in her manner to that lady, which 
was always respectful and propitiatory, though without the least 
touch of servility. She maintained a certain attitude of inde- 
pendence that was natural to her character, but which would, she 
well perceived, be also advantageous when the relations with 
her hostess, which at present were not even strained, should become 
antagonistic. 

Lucy, on the other hand, though she could never be a flatterer, 
was more meek ; the position of Lady Trevor impressed her with no 
sense of inferiority, but the difference between their years had its 
proper weight. She treated her with a marked deference, which sat 
all the more becomingly upon her because it was willingly paid. 
If she did not love her hostess, she had a pity for her, born of the 
estimate she had formed of Hugh's character, of which indeed 
every one seemed aware, that was akin to love. Lady Trevor's 
comparative indifference to Charley, though it caused her some 
irritation, had its agreeable side; for the less she cared about 
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him, the less she was likely to oppose him in the matter 
next his heart. It seemed, indeed, not worth the while of 
anybody to interfere with this insignificant pair ; for Sir Richard, 
his suspicions of Clara having been laid to rest, beheld no danger 
in any other quarter, and no one else took any notice of them, 
Perhaps their youth protected them from serious comment ; for 
though Charles’s matrimonial outlook was much more vague than 
that of Hugh, he “carried on” with the object of his affections 
with far greater openness than his brother, and that under his 
father's eye. Perhaps he had a shrewd suspicion that, having once 
come out of his shell of reserve to forbid the banns in one quarter, 
Sir Richard was not likely to make such an unwonted effort a 
second time. If he did so, there would be at least an apology for 
the young fellow in the very fact that his love-making, although so 
palpable, had been uncensured and unforbidden. It was true that 
most of the objections the baronet had urged against Clara were 
equally correct with regard to Lucy, but not all; on this slender 
ground of difference Charles was prepared, when the evil hour 
should come, to defend himself and his choice, 

At luncheon, as at all other meals at the Court, it was the hostess 
who did the honours, lifted the conversation when it flagged, and 
exerted herself generally to make things pleasant ; the host was 
usually silent, sombre, and played the part of a skeleton at his own 
feast. But on the present occasion their réles appeared to be 
reversed. The interview which Lady Trevor had had with the 
steward that morning, though it had resulted in his utter rout and 
defeat, had taxed her energies to the utmost. She might have said 
with the king of old, another such a victory, and she was indeed 
undone. 

Mind and body had been subjected to too severe a strain. Taken b 
itselt it was but a small thing, but the fact was that Mrs. Thorne's 
visit, which had taken place only a short half hour before that of the 
land steward, had ill-prepared her for the contest with the latter. 
The Rector’s wife, though she could not but feel complimented at 
Lady Trevor’s behaviour in the matter of the invitation to Catesby, 
felt far more displeasure than she had cared to show in the family 
circle with Lady Joddrell herself. She was well aware that no 
such invitation would have been sent to the Rectory had not the 
Court previously declined it, and she by no means relished the 
acceptance of such second-hand hospitality. 

“Tam deeply grateful to you, Lady Trevor,” she had said, “ for 
the kind manner in which you have spoken of us to Lady Joddrell, 
but that only gives me the more surprise that you should have 
thought it necessary to have been so ceremonious with us as to 
decline her invitation for our sakes; some of our party are so con- 
stantly partaking of your hospitality.” 

‘Nay, that hurts me,” interrupted Lady Trevor with her most 
winning smile, “ for ‘some’ I would fain read ‘all;’ it is only that 
our young people make their little arrangements with yours with- 
out my knowledge, and wish them to step in, without formality, to 
take what happens to be going.” 

This remark, though interpolated so quicsly, was not made without 
forethought, since Lady Trevor had seized the opportunity of show- 
ing that her sons’ familiarity with the young ladies of the Rectory 
implied no encouragement to them on her own part; but it was far 
from discreet, for not only was it plain that what was potluck ar the 
Court would be a feast at the Rectory, but the observation seemed 
to imply that the Rector and his wife would willingly be more 
frequent guests if they were asked more often. That this was the 
construction Mrs. Thorne put upon it could be read in her 
heightened colour very distinctly, and as it were in red letters. ~ 

“Good heavens, what have I said!” cried Lady Trevor, clasping 
her jewelled hands together, in pathetic despair ; “ something stupid, 
and perhaps offensive as well.” 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Thorne, gently, touched by the obvious 
distress of her hostess, at the remembrance of whose foreign origin all 
personal resentment vanished at once; “the fact is that there 
is a difficulty in this matter, insignificant enough, but hard to 
explain to one not tothe manner born. Lady Joddrell does not very 
often honour us with her invitations, as you are so good as to do, 
and we have a shrewd suspicion that but for your letter to her we 
should not have received one on the present occasion. Our engage- 
ment to dine with you on the date in question can very well be post- 
poned to another day, which will leave you at liberty to dine at 
Catesby Hall; but as for ourselves, I think we had rather stop at 
home.” 

“‘ Then in seeking my own selfish pleasure I have made mischief,” 
murmured Lady Trevor plaintively: “I confess at once, dear Mrs. 
Thorne, that my motive for writing to Lady Joddrell as I did was 
to produce the very effect which has occurred, and which I now per- 
ceive to be deplorable. The idea of dining among total strangers 
without the encouragement of the presence of those I have learnt to 
love and respect was alarming to me, and I thought if I could secure 
your social protection, as it were, it would give me courage. Pray 
torgive me, for cowardice in a woman—who has not a friend, too, in 
all wide England but yourselves—is not a deadly sin.” 

“Indeed it is not,” replied Mrs. Thorne tenderly ; she was touched 
by the allusion to the other’s isolated position, while the flattery, 
perhaps, implied in her answer was not altogether without its 
weight. 

“Tf that is your difficulty—though to one in your position it may 
well appear to be a strange one—lI will gladly waive my scruples, 
though I think they have a reasonable foundation in self-respect. 
I will then accept Lady Joddrell’s invitation so far as my husband 
and myself are concerned ; but decline it for my girls, which may 
naturally be done on the plea of our being so large a party.” 

To Lady Trevor herself, no announcement could have been more 
welcome: she was very desirous that Mr. Hugh should have an 
opportunity of seeing the belles of the county without his thoughts 
being distracted by the presence of his fair neighbour, Miss Clara 
Thorne ; but unfortunately it was her presence, as we know, for 
which Hugh had expressly stipulated. That she should reveal that 
factto Mrs. Thorne was of course out of the question: she would 
rather have quarrelled with her on the spot ; and yet there was no 
way out of the scrape without encouraging the very idea which she 
would fain have ignored, that the young ladies of the Rectory were 
of great importance in her eyes. 

“No, my dear Mrs. Thorne, I cannot accept so great a sacrifice. 
Indeed, even if it was made, the thought of those dear girls of 
yours—an ornament, I am sure, to any dinner party, that 
could hardly be rivalled—staying at home alone, while their 
parents were humiliating themselves on my account, would poison 
what little pleasure I am likely to derive from Lady Joddrell’s 
hospitality. Please to let the matter stand as it was beforé this hateful 
invitation arrived. Of course, ] wanted Sir Richard to show him- 
self to his old friends, but I am sorry to say he adopted my poor 
excuse as his own, with great avidity, and he will be only too well- 
pleased to evade his duties.” 

“But duties—especially imperative ones such as this most cer- 
tainly is—should not be evaded, Lady Trevor,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
gravely. 

“Of course not; but then you don’t know Sir Richard as I do ; 
he is like a schoolboy in getting out of things that are disagreeable 
to him ; ‘If those charming girls are to be left at home,’ he will say 
(though quite as much, I fear, from the excuse it will afford him 
of stopping at home, too, as from his regard for them) ‘J will cer- 
tainly not go to Catesby Hall; so that your kind offer will only 
leave us as it found us.” 

This veiled appeal had proved successful ; Mrs. Thorne, it is true, 
had a “ proper pride of her own, but she had also a mother’s pride 
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in her daughters. Lady Trevor's compliment to them had been 
very pleasant to her, and, notwithstanding the circumstances of their 
invitation to Catesby Hall, she was not altogether displeased that 
they should have the opportunity of displaying their attractions in 
a higher sphere than ordinary. Moreover, she was really anxious 
that the squire of her parish should mix with his equals, and redeem 
the family name from the reputation of isolation and reserve that 
clung to it. She had, therefore, surrendered at all points to the 
wishes of her hostess, but it was a victory that had cost that lady 
a struggle. It is true that almost immediately afterwards she 

ained another in that much more serious conflict with Mr. 
Sores, but the two engagements left her drained and weak indeed. 
For the first time, she took her seat at the luncheon-table shaken in 
nerve, and conscious of a lack of “grasp” of any situation that 
might arise such as she had never known before. 

Fortunately Sir Richard was in tolerable spirits ; he was pleased 
that the threatened row with his steward had been averted, or, what 
was to him the same, had been tided over; and the presence of the 
two girls stimulated his jaded spirits. When “the boys,” as he 
called the three young men, were alone with him, he left them to 
their own society, and was often even unconscious of their conver- 
sation ; he was always looking behind or before him, on his own 
unprofitable past, or unpromising future. . 

“My lads,” he said, with a side glance at the girls, “I have got 
news for you. I heard this morning from a Catesby man that there 
is to be an heiress at the feast to which you are all invited.” 

What a mercy it was, was Lady Trevor's reflection, that Mrs. 
Thorne was not at table, for, if she had been, her own hastily- 
framed story of Sir Richard’s solicitude about the two young ladies 
being left at home would have been shattered to pieces, The fact 
was that her husband knew nothing about the matter, except that 
Lady Joddrell had invited the party, and that they were going. Of 
the diplomacy that had been since employed he was in utter 
ignorance ; nor was there any danger in keeping him so, since if, 
as had been decided, they were to go to Catesby, he had made up 
his mind for the infliction ; while the news that they were not to 
go, no matter how the result had been arrived at, would be sure 
to be received with satisfaction. As to the heiress, it was only 
characteristic of him that he had omitted to mention the circum- 
stance to his wife: men are so “stupid ” about such matters, and 


poor Sir Richard was even stupider than most of his sex, having . 


overlived the infinitesimal inclination for social intrigue that he had 
ever possessed. It was very irritating toa well-constituted female 
mind, but when any opportunity seemed to be thrown in his way 
for advancing the interests of his family, he was wont to treat it as 
a joke. In the present company he found only too much encourage- 
ment for his frivolity. ; 

“ An heiress? But we are three, father,” expostulated Charley 
with much gravity. “What is the use of one heiress among so 
many?” 

“We must draw lots for her,” said Hugh. ‘I hope I shall win 
her;” and as he said it he had the effrontery to squeeze Clara’s 
hand under the table. ~ 

“I do think in a case of this kind,” observed Gurdon, “ that the 
claim of 2 guest should be considered. If there was a deficiency 
of lunch, I conclude I ‘should be helped before either Hugh or 
Charles ; and if there are not heiresses to go round, I ought similarly 
to be offered the first refusal.” 

“ But no one would be such a fool as to refuse her,” objected Sir 
Richard. ‘She has twelve thousand pounds a year in her own 
right—all made by her late father at baccarat.” 

“ At baccarat!” How can you be so silly, Richard?” exclaimed 
Lady Trevor: her interest in behalf of her eldest born was aroused 


_—maternal hope began to animate her frame. 


“Fact, upon my life, Nannie. I knew the man myself—years 
and years ago,” he added in an apologetic tone. ‘‘ Kept a hell— 
1 mean a bank—at Paris; and was a great chum of poor 
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Westrop’s. 
“Then she is a friend of Mrs, Westrop’s,” remarked Lady 


Trevor. 

“Yes; it is so like that woman that she kept it dark about the 
young lady who was staying with her being such a ‘ catch’ until she 
got her invited to Lady Joddrell’s party. The Chief Baroness” 
(such was the name by whick the not very popular mistress of 
Catesby Hall was known in the county, though her late husband 
had borne no such title as it implied) ‘is wild, I’m told, at having 


asked her; for what chance will any of her tribe of daughters have 


against a three nundred thousand pounder?” 

“ Aud what is the young lady’s name?” asked Lady Trevor. 

“ Mumchance.” 

A roar of laughter from the young men followed this announce- 
ment; there was even a ripple of mirth from Clara and Lucy. 

“What does it signify,” expostulated Gurdon, “when one is 
going to change it?’ 

“Three hundred thousand pounds! Think of it!” exclaimed 
Sir Richard with emotion. 

“Zam thinking of it, sir,” said Charley dutifully, as his foot 
wandered in search of a smaller one under the table, and pressed it 
tenderly to prove that he was only joking. 

“ My difficulty with a strange young lady is, that I never know 
what to talk about,” observed Hugh, “but in this case there will be 
no such obstacle ; I doat on baccarat.” 

“ You need not tell me that,” said Sir Richard, sullenly ; his son 
had awakened an unpleasant reminiscence, and his short-lived gaiety 
was dead. 

Lady Trevor had still more reason for depression. An unlooked- 
for chance, as promising as she could have imagined in her dreams, 
had indeed presented itself; but she had imperilled it by her own 
act! What would she have given had she never written that note 
to Lady Joddrell, or afterwards, had she spared her eloquence in 
inducing Mrs. Thorne to waive her scruples? Of course there 
would have been still the initial difficulty in persuading her obstinate 
firstborn to have dispensed with Clara’s company; but had he 
known of the splendid prospects in store for him, he would surely 
have consented to give up the passing gratification of a pretty girl's 
society for the chance of realising them. Even as it was, how- 
ever, he would hardly be so blind to his own interests as to suffer 
mere beauty to eclipse them, There was at least a new string to 
her bow in Miss Mumchance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CATESBY HALL 


CatTespy HALL wasa very fine place indeed, fit to take rank 
if not among the pilaces at least among the first country mansions 
in England; even its late master, notwithstanding a large income 
independent of his profession, had heen thought to be “ over-housed " 
in it, and his widow was notoriously in that uncomfortable plight. 

Instead of thirty gardeners she kept but twelve, who gave their 
attention much more to fruit and veyetables than to flowers ; she 
thought it superfluous not only to paint the lily, but to cultivate it, 
and in superintending her hot-houses: had an eye to Covent Garden 
rather than her own table, She had picked up the idea that a lack 
of formality was a great feature in landscape gardening, and made 
it the excuse for creating a | wilderness "hy the simple means of 
letting things alone out of a hinge portion of the grounds.“ You 
must come and ace my blue hella was an invitation she always gave 
to her visitors in tha oarly summer, and thereupon would conduct 
them to these simple bowers, which looked uncommonly like a 


garden run to seed, 
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Nevertheless, all immediately about the MHall was kept 
spick and span, and still made a goodly show. The daisies 
on the lawn were duly executed every morning, the terraces— 
of which there were no less than three, each broad enough to turn 
a coach and four upon—rolled smooth as blotting paper; the urns 
and parterres filled with flowers in their season. The house. 
which was comparatively modern, had none of the picturesqueness 
of: Mirbridge Court, but it was twice its size, and, being built upon 
an eminence, commanded a much finer view. It had been the 
humour of its proprietor to compare himself as he stood at his 
study window to Robinson Crusoe, because he was monarch of al| 
he surveyed; but the study at Catesby, it had been ill-naturedly 
remarked, was rather “shut in” as regarded out-look, and that the 
parallel was otherwise not very exact, since one can hardly say one’s 
“ right there is none to dispute ” to property that one has borrowed 
money to purchase. In that unaccustomed flight of imagination the 
old lawyer had even forgotten his mortgages ; but that Lethean 
draught was denied to his relict. It was whispered in country 
drawing-rooms that Lady Joddrell, notwithstanding the state she 
still occasionally displayed, was “a little pressed for money;” the 
more “liberal shepherds” of the dining-room gave it a grosser 
name ; the Chief Baroness was, they said, “ devilish hard up.” 

On the evening of the dinner-party of which so much has been 
said there was, however, nota sign of impecuniosity to be seen, 
The ancient hospitality of Catesby Hall was revived in all its 
splendour. The chief butler was once more himself again, the 
diminished ranks of his army of subordinates having been recruited 
from London, where myriads can still be obtained, at a moment's 
notice, of a commodity of which (it would be idle for the great 
Republic to deny it) New York cannot furnish a single speci- 
men, namely, powdered footmen. ‘ Low on the sand and loud on 
the stone,” carriage after carriage dashed up to the stately portals 
full of expectant guests. Their curiosity, however, was far more 
excited about the party from the Court than about anything that 
might be provided for them at the Hall. By many of them Sir 
Richard and his sons had not yet been beheld ; and Lady Trevor 
was a stranger to all of them save to the tenants of the Rector’s 
modest brougham; it was hired for the occasion, and mide no 
attempt to look as if it were otherwise, but the freight of beauty it 
carried was without peer. If it had not been for the presence of her 
sister, Lucy would have carried away the bell ; to two fond hearts— 
those of her father and her lover—it seemed that she did so. She 
was attired in simple white, with no ornaments of any kind save 
one white rose in her bosom, that had never bloomed in the Rectory 
garden; amidst the splendid toilettes of the other gay ladies she 
looked indeed dzen distinguée, like a snowdrop among tiger lilies. 
Clara was in white also, but she had some diamonds in her hair ; 
they had belonged to her mother’ before she was married, and formed 
her only stock of jewellery ; but Mrs. Thorne had never congratulated 
herself upon their possession so much as now, when she placed them 
for the first time at her daughter’s service. They were of no great 
value, but their glittering splendour carried out the queenlike 
suggestion of Clara’s beauty. The very footman hesitated in 
letting down the steps, as he caught sight of her; the butler stam- 
mered from the half glance that fellon her as he announced her 
father’s name. Young Joddrell, standing by his mother’s side at 


’ the entrance of the great drawing-room, involuntarily invoked the 


blessing of Heaven on his soul and body as he beheld her majestic 
form. Lady Joddrell’s heart died within her as she welcomed her 
with effusion ; she had seen her before, of course, but never looking 
so entrancingly beautiful, and she not only trembled for her girls, 
but for her boys. What a fool, she thought, Lady Trevor must te, 
to encourage the visits of such a tempter to her Eden; how could 
she expect that innocent angel, her first-born, to escape her wiles ? 

. The hired horse had been slow of foot, and most of the company 
had arrived before the Rectory party, which undesignedly made the 
impression Clara’s entrance produced the greater. By the ladies 
this was exceedingly resented ; it is only persons of title, or of 
colossal wealth, who are privileged to keep other people waiting 
for their dinner; the Thornes indeed had not done this, but they 
should have known their proper place in the county, and come 
early. The Rector’s simple explanation that “the horse from the 
‘ Bell’ had only three legs,” popular as he was with everybody, was 
felt to be insufficient. 

Miss Mumchance, who had 300,000/, of her own, and might 
reasonably have been thirty minutes late, had already come. 
She was a tall and rather lanky girl; not very young nor very 
lovely, but. with a good-natured face; her hair, if she had heen 
poorer, would have been called red; being studded with dia- 
monds of a large size, it was held to be auburn or golden. Mrs. 
Westrop left her side to welcome the new comers. 

“My dear Mrs. Thorne,” she whispered impulsively, “how can 
you make us all so horribly jealous? You have brought with you 
the handsomest girl in Europe. I don’t say I hope she is as good 
as she looks, because I dislike saints.” 

“ Still I hope she is tolerably good,” said Mrs. Thorne smiling. 
The wicked widow’s compliment had pleased her. in spite of herself. 
But Mrs, Westrop was no favourite of hers. 

“Lady Joddrell is furious with me for bringing my heiress, but 
Mary Anne (that’s her dreadful name) will be nowhere to-night, for 
all her diamonds; you must come and look at them presently, they 
are as big as marbles; and they might just as well be marbles ; your 
Clara’s brilliants—though they are not worth fifty pounds, I suppose 
—will utterly eclipse them. Ah, dear!” here the little woman 
sighed profoundly— what a thing it is to be beautiful and 
young!” 

So many pretty things—but mostly like the French bonbons, 

instanced by Mr. Charles Trevor, wrapping up something not quite 
so pretty under them—were said, indeed, to Mrs, Thorne about her 
daughter’s surpassing beauty, that it was a great relief to her when 
Sir Richard’s party arrived—the last to come—and turned further 
attention into another channel. Lady Trevor, of course, then became 
the cynosure of all eyes. “How lovely she is for her age : 
“ How impossible it seems that she should be the mother of two 
grown-up sons!” ‘ How thoroughly French she looks!” ‘W hat 
an air of distinction she has!” ‘“ How perfectly at her ease she 
seems!" Such were the remarks that dropped from the good- 
natured ones; others said, “ How admirably she is got up is * Any 
one would look young who employed such a milliner!” “ One 
would really hardly recognise it for paint!” ‘ What an audacious 
air she has! They say that she stormed the citadel of her husband's 
heart in twenty-four hours!” ‘ Poor Sir Richard !”" ke 

It was a terrible moment for the subject of these various criticisms. 
Once and only once had she been at Catesby Hall, having 
accompanied the late Lady Trevor thither, as her humble com- 
panion, on a morning call. Her reception there had indeed beea 
very different from the way in which she had been welcomed that 
evening. Lady Joddrell had not only snubbed her, but shown by 
her manner, as plainly as she dared in the presence of her patroness, 
how highly she had disapproved of her being lifted out of her 
proper sphere. She had resented such cruel conduct in her heart 
most bitterly, for it was not her fault that her dear mistress had 
chosen to do her honour; but it was not for her plebeian lips to mur- 
mur. There had even been a partly-heard conversation between the 
two high-born ladies, in which she had caught the term, “a beggar 
on horseback,” and knew that it had been applied to herself. Her 
blood, too, was not ditch water, and it had flushed to her forehead at 
the indignity ; but, looking back upon it all now, it was curious how 
her feelings had changed with respect to it. So far from it reviving 
any animosity against her hostess, s've even admitted to herself that 
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that lady had been right; for, indeed, had not the very thing come 
to pass (though Lady Joddrell knew not how truea prophet she had 
been) against which, without doubt, she had warzed her visitor? 
Lady Trevor had a son of her own now, in a similar though a less 
deadly peril, and she could sympathise with her, though, as it were, 
against her very self, if indeed she could be said to be the same person. 

It was, therefore, without the least hypocrisy that she now returned 
Lady Joddrell’s kind salutations. She wished to be friends with 
her, and, if Hugh could not be induced to woo the heiress, some- 
thingmore. None of the Miss Joddrells were well dowered ; but an 
alliance with any one of them would strengthen Hugh's position in 
the county, and be infinitely preferable to a union with Clara 
Thorne. The two mothers, having the same aim at heart, were 
cenuinely cordial to one another. The Chief Baroness not only 
sheathed her sharp tongue as regarded the newcomer, but threw 
over her the zegis of her protection, The middle-aged lady, who 
had observed that one could hardly recognise Lady Trevor's high 
colour for paint, was very severely dropped upon. “I am afraid, 
my dear madam,” said her hostess, with a pitying smile, ‘that your 
eyes are not quite so young as they used to be.” 

lf the county expected that the mistress of Mirbridge Court would 
be dazzled by its splendour, or shrink with shyness from its polite 
advances, the county was mistaken. She was perfectly urbane and 
courteous, but also obviously indifferent to what might be thought 
af her. To those who offered their neighbourly congratulations she 
was all smiles and gentleness ; but if any lady’s curiosity mani- 
fested itself in some too personal question, she put up her fzzce-nez, 
and regarded the inquirer as an entomologist regards a beetle of 
the order commaunzs, which is quite unworthy to be placed in his 
collection. 

Sir Richard and his sons were still more at ease in the social 
Zion. The Baronet, indeed, did his best not to look as indifferent 
as he felt to the felicitations of his old acquaintances ; but that 
mauvais quart @heure before dinner—which tries us all—was to 
him well nigh intolerable. He had been brought to Catesby 
contrary to his inclinations, but he would not have come at all if he 
sould have foreseen the fuss that was made about him. References 
to his Mirbridge life of old were so associated with the cause of his 
leaving the Court that they were all hateful to him alike, and these 
people talked of little else. As an alternative they expressed their 
satisfaction at having him for a companion on the Bench—for on 
his return he had been made a magistrate—and asked his opinion 
(with the view of influencing it) on half-a-dozen local matters about 
which he had neither interest nor knowledge. He submitted to it 
all, of course, for there was no help for it, but with obvious resent- 
ment, and looked, as Mrs. Westrop said, “like a martyr, who wasn’t 
a Christian, being bored to death.” 

Hugh Trevor's sweet temper had been already put out by 
the receipt of the information that he was to take Miss Joddrell 
down to dinner, and he made no effort to conceal the fact. A 
few of the elder matrons, who had private hopes of him for their 
daughters, maintained that his air of drusquerie and zzsouciance 
was caused by extreme shyness, but the men pronounced him 
“devilish sulky,” and in answer to an inquiry as to what she 
thought of him addressed later by Miss Mumchance, her chaperone 
was heard to observe with unhesitating derision, “My dear, a 
cub.” He would have attached himself to the Rectory party, as 
though there had been nobody else in the room, had not Clara, 
in an imperious whisper (“‘ You are not my chatelaine yet, that you 
shou ld hang about me in this fashion”), forbidden him to do so, 
She was not one of those young ladies who for a few hours of 
triumph is prepared to set her sex at defiance for the rest of her 
natural life. In revenge he would have sought the heiress, but he 
found his brother, who had been deputed to take her down to 
dinner, in possession, and already on excellent terms with her. 
Irritated at this, he whispered to Miss Joddrell as they went into 
dinner together that Miss Mumchance must be thirty at the very 
least. To which the young lady, who was very nervous, and 


had not even those moderate wits about her to which she would 
usually lay claim, replied, “Oh, she’s much more than that ; 
indeed, I’m told she’s three hundred thousand.” 


(To be continued) 


MapamE FELIX NaRjoux probably understands her husband, 
and therefore will read with equanimity the list of young ladies 
whom he excepts from his general verdict that “ Italian women are 
ugly.” She may even herself be one of the exceptions. In this 
case she will not be flattered by the visgués passages which refer to 
Italian habits, and which stigmatise Italian illustrated papers as 
“far more revolting than ours in the matter of cynical realism.” 
One can’thelp thinking of Quis tulerit Gracchos, &c., but happily the 
Paris of to-day is at least free from the adolescents, & la face glabre, &c. 
&c. (p. 180), who are now, asin Horace’s days, the disgrace of .Rome. 
Happily, too, M. Narjoux treats of more savoury subjects—the 
prosperity of Venice, rudely checked by the cholera ; the sudden fall 
of Florence, when her building mania was at its height, the moment 
the seat of government was transferred to Rome, &c. . He travels 
from Rome to beyond Viterbo with the wife of the famous brigand 
Luccone. She had gone to find out what antiquities were in 
fashion, for her husband, an Italian “ Flint Jack,” spent his leisure 
in manufacturing “curios from Etruscan tombs.” M. Narjoux’s 
little sketches are excellent, best of all the horse with a straw hat 
on its head, the ears projecting through two holes ; but we cannot 
forgive the breach of hospitality involved in his description of “ the 
Ausaldis at home.” The names may be altered, but the villa by 
the Lago di Garda is hardly a fancy sketch; and this is not the only 
lache of the kind, Still “ L’Italie des Italiens” (Paris, Imprimeries 
Réuntes) may do good. Italy, so full of beggars, so backward in 
many ways, had better look at home, and leave poor Abyssinia alone. 

Mr. Ernest Bilton is afraid that we judge of the truth and beauty 
of the Bible more by the ear than by the heart and brain. To cure 
us of this he has published “ The Four Gospels Translated into 
Modern English” (Gardner: Paisley). We cannot see how the 
heart and brain can be nourished py substituting “ Does it injure 
your eyes?” for “Is thine eye evil?”; or “upon hearing this 
episode” for “when the Ten heard it;” or “ scepticism” for 
“hardness of heart,” &c. Mr. Bilton is worse than the American 
Revisers, against whom happily our party managed in most cases to 
hold their own. It is easy to talk of unreal, well-worn 
phraseology ;” but to think that “greatly agitated and low- 
spirited” is an improvement on “sore amazed and very heavy,” 
betokens a frame of mind with which we have not the smallest 
sympathy. Mr. Bilton hints that, if the Gospels are untrue, we 
ty be less afraid to say so when the antique garb is stripped 

Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, in “How to Write the History of a 
Family” (Elliot Stock), gives the result of some years’ experience 
in genealogical inquiry, and enlivens what to those who never look 
further back than their grandfathers is a dull subject, 4 pointing 
out, though not “for the first time,” for surely Captain Galton was 
beforehand with him in this, “the Scientific Aspect of Genealogy.” 
The subject has been a great deal studied, and the comparative 
merits of the different systems of arrangement practically tested, in 
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America; but the Americans, Mr. Phillimore complains, strangely 
neglect chart-pedigrees, “thereby making it almost impossible to 
ascertain the relative position of any member of the family.” The 
chapter on Public Records, containing that sine gud non to the 
novice, a table of alphabets, is full of information. Mr. Phillimore 
thinks, that before long, “the younger English colonies will display 
the same anxiety to connect their lineage with the old country 
which is so characteristic of the United States.” Mr. Phillimore 
has given amateur genealogists a thoroughly practical “guide.” 

The Antiguary, Vol. XVI. (Elliot Stock) contains, in addition to 
the usual matter, some very interesting papers on old-world villages, 
e.g. Offham, near Malling, where the quintain (in good repair) still 
stands in the midst of the village green, The most curious is the 
survival at West Bromwich, in the heart of the Black Country, of 

the oak house,” a splendid example of a timbered mansion. A 
good paper by Mr. Gambier-Parry on Olympia shows how varied is 
the menu of the book, Perhaps of all the papers the most 
thoughtful is Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s “On the Date of the Suppres- 
sion of the ‘s’ in French Spelling.” 

Part XIV. ae dei Vol. I. of the “History of the County 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster” (Heywood: Manchester and 
London). It contains statistics of population, rateable value, &c. 

The fifth edition of the late Mr. Knox Wigram’s “ Justice's Note 
Book” (Stevens and Son) is edited by Mr. W. S. Shirley, M.P. 
Ihe fact that another edition should have been called for in less 
than three years proves that the manual is pretty generally adopted. 
The present volume is brought carefully down to the present year, 
and contains a useful summary of the chief Statutes of 1887, likely 


to be useful to country gentlemen, such as the Labourers’ Allotment , 


Act, the Truck Amendment Act, the Fencing of Quarries Act, 
eee) Release of First Offenders Act, the Rierciandise Marks 

ct, &c. 

Mr. Howard Bayn’s “ Merchandise Marks Act, 1887” (Stevens 
and Son) is a well-arranged treatise on an important subject. The 
“special reference to the importation sections” was called for.by 
practices not yet wholly suppressed at Sheffield, and elsewhere. 

The Princess de Ligne, whose charming portrait faces the former 
of M, Perey’s volumes, was Héléne Massalska, niece of the Prince 
Bishop of Wilna. In 1771 she was sent to the Abbaye aux Bois, in 
Paris, to be educated ; and a large part of Vol. I. is taken up with 
graphic sketches of life in a very aristocratic convent school. Among 
other things there is a mutiny, inaugurated by a “ wearing of the 
green,” in which the girls take the very practical step of seizing the 
Kitchen and storerooms, so as to starve out the Sisters. There isa 
characteristic quarrel between the Regent Orleans and his daughter, 
who, at eighteen, had been made Abbess of the Abbaye. Her cruelty 
to the nuns was (if these memoirs tell truth) equalled by her indecency. 
“She used to take off all her clothes, and send for the nuns to 
admire her. She used milk for her bath, and then distributed it at 
refection, ordering the nuns by their vows of obedience to drink it.” 
It was settled to transfer her (aged twenty-one) to Chelles; but 
she would not stir, and when the officers of the guard came she got 
into bed stark naked. ‘Sew her up in her mattress, and carry her 
off, if nothing else will do,” said the Regent. The titles of the 
Prince de Ligne, Héléne’s father-in-law, filla page. His army promo- 
tion had been so rapid, that when he was made colonel of dragoons 
his father could complain: “It was already unfortunate enough 
for me, sir, to have you as a son, without the. additional misfortune 
of having you as my colonel ;” to which the retort was : “ My lord, 
neither the one nor the other are my fault.” These pictures of pre- 
Revolution life are amusing, though not edifying. Helene was not 
happy in her muriage. She was a flirt, and something more. The 
de Lignes had abundant ground for a divorce, but they didn’t like 
losing the vast wealth of the Polish heiress. But when Prince 
Charles de Ligne was killed in 1792 in a skirmish with those low 
fellows the French Republicans, she was free to marry her lover, 
the already very-much-married Count Potocki. M. Perey is 
certain (we are not so sure) that the “ Memoirs of the Princess de 
Ligne ” (Bentley) are genuine. Miss Ensor’s work deserves great 
praise, it scarcely reads like a translation. 

“Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom ” (Cassell) is Mr. Macdonald’s 
title for the papers which he has collected out of the Melbourne Argus 
and the Australasian. The descriptions of scenery are excellent ; 
so are the notes on plants, trees, and animals. Mr. Macdonald is no 
sentimentalist, for he describes a battue of the red kangaroo (as 
cruel an affair as any in the world) with very little compunction. 

Vol. XIII. of the “Dictionary of National Biography” (Smith 
and Elder) brings us to “ Damer.” The most important life is of 
course Oliver Cromwell, filling more than 20 pp. Mr. Firth might 
have said something about the “ Squire papers,” the most important 
contribution to the subject since Carlyle treated of it, instead of 
referring us to the “ English Historical Review ” for 1886, In spite 
of his masterful ways, and the plausible charges brought against him 
in his own day and since, Mr. Firth believes that “a study of Crom- 
well’s letters and speeches leads irresistibly to the conclusion that he 
was honest and conscientious throughout.” So, assuredly, was not 
Thomas Cromwell, whose work in suppressing the smaller monas- 
teries Mr. Gairdner characterises as “ truly scandalous.” On this 
subject the reader should consult a paper on “the Boxley Rood,” in 
the Dublin Review for January. Thomas Cromwell was saturated with 
Machiavellism (the moral plague of the Tudor period) ; and, if he 
did not desert Wolsey, it was because he felt heand his master were 
involved in the same charges. Of course the Editor contributes— 
George Eliot (Mrs. Cross) and Cudworth, among others. €ruden’s, 
in the Rev. W. D. Macray’s hands, is a very Interesting life. Not 
unnaturally his brain suffered from his Concordance-work. 

In “ Domesday Studies, Vol. I.” (Longmans), Mr. E. Dove has 
reprinted some of the papers read at meetings of the Domesday com- 
memoration in 1886, Canon Isaac Taylor discusses the ‘“ Plough- 
land,” dealing with the question of open fields, on which Mr. 
Seebohm (from a survival at Hitchin) has written so lucidly. It 
is interesting to compare Mr, Horace Round on “ Domesday Mea- 
sures of Land” with Canon Taylor, Mr. Stuart Moore (“On the 
Study of Domesday Book”) defends William from the charge of 
inquisitorial search ; he prefers the masterly order-loving Norman 
mind to the growl of the unintelligent unthrifty Saxon monk ;” 
put then Mr. Moore is a nineteenth-century barrister, and not a 
twelfth-century Saxon monk. Canon Taylor's other paper, “ Domes- 
day Survivals,” is pleasant reading, even for those who don’t care 
whether a plough land is or is not identical with a carucate. 

Dr. Mansell Moullin points out, what is often forgotten, that 
whereas it is the rare exception for a broken bone not to unite 
properly, “Sprains” (Lewis), which we so constantly think little 
of, very often lead to permanent injury to the joints. His book of 
over 260 pp.is a compendious essay on their consequences and 
treatment. 

Mrs. Ringer, in translating Abbé Méric’s “ The Blessed Know 
Each Other in Heaven” (Burns and Oates, London ; Catholic 
Publication Company, New York), ministers to a craving, which is 
as strong in orthodox Christians as in the wildest Spiritualists. 
We have many Protestant treatises in the same sense, none more 
judicious and moderate in tone than Dr. Méric's. Is he right in 
saying that the Jansenists, “ with their unjust and gloomy rigourism, 
denied the truth embodied in his title ? eK : 

“The Geology of the Vegetable Creek Tin-Minin Field, 
N.S.W.” (Sydney G. Potter, Government Printer), is a eautiful 
specimen of typography. The maps and sections are also excellent. 
Special interest belongs to this section of the N.S.W. Geological 
Survey from its bearing on the staple industry of Cornwall. That 
plucky county stood against “ Straits Tin; it can hardly stand if 
Australia pours in unlimited supplies. Not long ago the gold 
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washers were cursing the heavy “ black sand” (tin ore) as the most 
annoying kind of rubbish. 
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WERE it not probable that the fine quality of her work might be 
the loser, we should wish that the intervals between Mrs. Parr’s 
novels were very much less long. “Loyalty George” (3 vols. : 
Bentley and Son) is a worthy successor of “ Dorothy Fox” and 
“ Adam and Eve” in all respects. It is altogether an admirable 
novel, especially as-regards the portraiture of its heroine, whom an 
unknown strain of gentle blood keeps pure of heart and noble in 
midst of rough and savage surroundings. Such illustrations of the 
doctrines of heredity are of course familiar enough in fiction ; but 
in Mrs. Parr’s hands the treatment is entirely fresh. For the first 
time within our recollection, we are made to feel that the difference 
between the girl and her circumstances is natural and probable. 
There is nothing forced about it—in language, in manners, in 
mind, she is one of the class in which she has been reared, and her 
inherited touch of ladyhood is felt in the manner of some subtle 
aroma, which none the less is of supreme influence when her nature 
is stirred below the surface. In short, the most difficult of situa- 
tions is rendered so as to be perfectly natural, and with all the 
pathos of nature. Pathos is the leading note of the novel, which 
implies that it is by no means deficient in humour. Another admi- 
rable feature of it is the reproduction of the atmosphere of its 
period, that of the days of Nelson, without any apparent effort, and 
certainly without the faintest touch of exaggeration. We do not 
think that Mrs, Parr did well to bring her touching and simply 
powerful story to a tragic close, because tragedy was not of necessity. 
Nevertheless, few, for once, will find fault with the novel on this 
score; and those who do, will readily pardon any defect of art in a 
scene which will have moved them so deeply. 

“ A Life Interest” (3 vols.: Bentley and Son) is written in that 
straightforward, wholesome, unaffected style which is among Mrs. 
Alexander's greatest merits, and on all accounts it is among the 
best written of her novels. The characters are of a familiar order 
enough, but still it is pleasant to find one’s old friends so well 
dressed and turned out as they are at the hands of Mrs. Alexander. 
Nor is there anything much more original about the plot than there 
is about the characters. Indeed, there is a good deal about the 
construction that is downright clumsy, and one sees much too 
clearly how the pieces were shaped and fitted together. Still there 
isa certain amount of interest in watching the process, nor is the 
interest altogether critical as the story proceeds. If conventional, 
the characters have at any rate the virtues of their conventionality ; 
the reader's sympathies and antipathies are parcelled out with 
unfailing accuracy, and, let us add, with very considerable success. 

By one of those coincidences, which are anything but curious, 
“Dominic Penterne,” by Godfrey Burchett (Vizetelly), is based, like 
Mrs. Alexander’s novel, on unintentional bigamy ; but there the 
likeness ends. People who like their rhetoric ultra-turgid—and no 
doubt there are plenty of such—will find their taste fully gratified. 
Surely no human beings ever talked in such a jargon, compounded 
of the earlier style of Bulwer and the later style a Mrs. Malaprop, 
as Mr. Burchett’s characters. The plot is appropriately hazy. 
Tragedy we can scarcely call it, because, though it closes with a 
catastrophe as unnecessary as Mrs. Parr’s, the after-flavour it leaves 
js of burlesque, combined with a wish that such a lot of semi- 
lunatics had been disposed of at the end of the first chapter. 

The regimental officer of to-day is unfortunate in the novelists 
whose literary mission is to portray him. Like other contemporary 
military novels, Philip Gaskell’s “A Lion Among the Ladies” (3 
vols. : F. V. White and Co.) will lead posterity—if posterity reads 
it-—to the conclusion that the British officer of the present period 
was, with a possible exception or two, a blending of snob, cad, and 
simpleton, in varying proportions. And the curious part of it is 
that the average military novelist seems to admire what is so com- 
pletely the creation of his own fancy. Upon this fancy portraiture, 
such as it is, depends the claim of the present novel to notice ; for 
the plot is merely a dull anecdote of how a colonel’s wife was 
cheated of some diamonds in order to buy back some childish and 
innocent love-letters which she had written at the age of sixteen, 
and of which, for some unimaginable reason, she wished her husband 
to remain in ignorance. Of course there are plenty of by-flirtations ; 
but it is impossible to guess what class of readers will be interested 
in them were it not for the unusual quantity of kissing. The style 
is aggravatingly slipshod, and the author's affection for the phrase 
“id est” ig as singular as that of his ladies for his “ lion.” 

“John Strange Winter” has, for once, deserted the cavalry and 
entered business. Her “Confessions of a Publisher,” published in 
shilling form (F. V. White and Co.), tell how one of the trade, 
Drinkwater by name, got a young lady to pay him 150/, for publish- 
ing a worthless novel, and then got a hack, for 25/, to write a better 
one, which he brought out, to his own great profit, in her name. 
John Strange Winter seems to insinuate, in a preface, that such 
things Hoes se been done: and no doubt so long as people are so 
vain and unbusiness-like as to publish at their own cost what no 
man of business thinks it worth while to pay for, there will be a 
shark here and there to take advantage of them. These “Con- 
fessions” are obviously not meant to be applicable to “ the trade - 
at large; and as the description of a sharp trick which did not go 
without its Nemesis, it is fairly amusing. 


————_~_——_——- 
PARISIANS AND PROVINCIALS 


Every Englishman who knows “his Paris” by heart is familiar 
with those periodicals in glazed leather coverings, labelled with gilt 
letters, which obsequious café waiters hand to customers who have 
given “their orders.” In one of these publications there used to be, 
in the days of the now defunct Léonce Petit, clever sketches of 
country life, which were entitled “Our Good People of the 
Provinces.” These drawings embodied the quintessence of average 
Parisian conception regarding rural folk. In them were depicted 
French peasants, sabot-shod, hard-featured, heavy-limbed, and 
hébétés s the country schoolmaster, with shrunken shanks and 
spectacles on nose; the local municipal councillor, looking like a 
cheap second-hand edition of the local deputy ; who, in his turn, 
was invested, as to his features, with a smirk of would-be ministerial 
self-importance ; the village mayor, his manly bosom panting with 
pride under the encircling pomp and splendour of his tricolour sash ; 
the communal fireman, with lantern-jaws, and a helmet too big for 
him ; and, finally, a heterogeneous collection of minor details, com- 
prising town-pumps, dirty children, starving dogs, pigs, cows, sheep, 
and faint suspicions in dim perspective of haycocks, cottage-gardens, 
and farm-yards. It was from these quips and cranks of the pencil 
that the average Parisian, who had not time to wade through 
Balzac’s “Scénes de la Vie de Province,” or to study provincial 
manners for himself on the spot, took his ideas of country life. Nor 
has Zola’s latest literary compilation enabled the Parisian to take a 
juster view of the peasant or the provincial, and “ the good people 
of the provinces” are accordingly identified more than ever in 
metropolitan minds with all that is silly, stupid, ugly, mean, and 
nartistic. 

To Parisians the provinces begin at Saint Germain-en-Laye on 
one side of Paris, fe at Charenton, or Creteil, on the other. These 
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places are the homes of retired officials, officers on very meagre 
half-pay, tradesmen of the minor sort who have ended their buying 
and selling by a lucky disposal of their fonds de commerce, worn-out 
actors, and other waifs and strays of humanity who have been used 
up by metropolitan work, and have retreated to the. first stage of 
provincial life, in order to make room for another generation of 
toilers and moilers in the great city. You may see knots and groups 
of these old superannuated Parisians, who have become provincials in 
spite of themselves, discussing on a summer’s. evening the latest 
news, amid the glades or on the terrace of Saint Germain en Laye. 
Their metropolitan experiences have become but dim and distant 
memories of another world, from which they have for ever departed, 
and where they are no longer required. What with the tele- 
raph, the train, and the bewildering complications of politics, the 
times are too fast for the old“ fogies,” and they can ‘speak but 
vaguely of M'sieu Clémenceau, M. Ferry, and the others who were 
mere boys when they were men. Still, politics interest them vastly, 
and they listen with rapt attention to the completely :inaccurate 
expositions of the situation as given by their local authority, a 
retired Government clerk, perhaps, who divides the allegiance of his 
elderly companions with the ancient actor who, thanks to his ante- 
cedents, is a_specialist on great players, boulevard gossip, and 
caricatures. The actor also enlivens the group in his character of a 
raconteur, and is well repaid for his trouble when he has excited 
venerable chuckling, and is voted with many sly shrugs and nods an 
inveterate veixard. In places more distant from Paris there may be 
better examples of /a wie de petite ville, but the life led by the inhabi- 
tants of towns contiguous to the capital is as sleepy and iorpid as if 
these boroughs were in Auvergne, or the Landes, And éven in the 
city itself there are provincial nooks which refuse to be veneered with 
Parisian varnish. The curious in such phases and manifestations of 
nineteenth-century life may still find “ between the dome of Val de 
Grace and the dome of the Panthéon,” narrow, old-fashioned streets, 
and sordid pensions bourgeoises, where human beings breathe an 
antiquated, semi-provincial atmosphere, just as if they were a hun- 
dred leagues away from the place which Victor Hugo pompously 
described as “not only a city but a government.” 'The only 
difference between the boarding-houses which exist in the vicinity 
of the Jardin des Plantes at the present day, and those kept by 
Madame Vauquer and her equals, is that they are dearer, and that 
in addition to the octogenarian Aaditués who have succeeded Pére 
Goriot, they harbour greater contingents of poor students than was 
the case in the days described by Balzac. | 

To the Parisian all persons and things that do not exist within an 
extremely limited radius of the main boulevard are provincial. No 
Frenchman can, by any reasoning, be made to acknowledge the 
existence of a city which equals Paris. The most amusing product 
of this state of chronic arrogance is its contagion, which contaminates 
not only the provincial who has lived a long time in Paris, but the 
foreigner who has become a Parisien d’occasion, so much so that he 
affects on first nights, at private views of pictures, and on reading 
the newest novel, the d/asé air of a doulevardier who has seen every- 
thing, knows everything, and is therefore capable, by implication, of 
doing everything. It never by any chance occurs to the Parisian 
that the provincial is to be considered aught but a guaniité négligé- 
able, Yet a little reflection would serve to show the city man that 
his compatriot of the country is not always a ninny. Take the 
rural person on his own ground, and see what a fool he can make of 
the metropolitan dandy or’ dilettante who has run down to the 
country to shoot, fish, sketch, or get fresh air. Bonhomme of the 
Seine et Oise, as well as Sussex Giles, delights in misleading the 
“town gents,” just as the artist Dupont and his friends were sent 
wandering through the woods by the peasant in Paul'de Kock’s 
novel. Provincial France, moreover, and chiefly that part of. it 
which is most rusiic, namely Brittany, has always been prolific of 
great men who are forces in the capital. There is no collection of 
humanity more uninteresting in appearance than a crowd of French 
celebrities. Even the clever portion of the “Tout Paris” is com- 
posed of many persons whose clothes are not cut in conformity with 
the canons of chic, who do not know how to dispose of their hands 
when in their evening “ warpaint,” and who enter the drawing-room 
of a fine lady with a gaucherie which would disgust Lord Chester- 
field, who had spies to watch his son’s behaviour in salons. All this 
is due to the preponderance of distinguished provincials among the 
component elements of Parisian society as at present constituted. 
Paris, in fact, cannot get on without the provincials, and Michelet 
has left on record in one of the most brilliant chapters of his 
history, an array of provincial names which belong to most of the 
warriors, bards, statesmen, sages, and writers who have contributed 
to France the greater part of her glory. Wz. L. 


i 
PLOVERS’ EGGS 


WHEN you purchase plovers’ eggs make sure you get them. 
This advice has become necessary, because many more of these 
delicacies of the table are undoubtedly sold than the parent birds 
can possibly produce. Notwithstanding the all but prohibitive price 
of these dainties of the luncheon menu in the early ‘part of the 
season, the number sold in the short period during which they can 
be procured has been computed to amount to thousands of dozens. 
The largest number of eggs which can be contributed to the total 
supply by each hen bird is said to be four ;- it requires therefore, 
in the circumstances, two hundred and fifty female plovers to 
yield a thousand. 

According to oft-quoted information, London alone,.for its more 
luxurious morning meals and wedding-breakfasts, demands every 
season three hundred thousand of these eggs, which represents the 
full laying power of seventy-five thousand plovers. :That these 
birds are wonderfully numerous is well known to naturalists and 
sportsmen, and if not more than one hundred thousand of their eggs 
are consumed in places out of London, a flock of one hundred thou- 
sand will obviously be required for the supply of the total quantity, 
four hundred thousand, in addition to which, a very large number 
of eggs must of necessity be left, in order that the stock of laying 
birds may be kept up from year to year. 

Many of the nests harried do not, of course, yield four eggs, as, 
although collectors prefer to obtain the full number, the competition 
among egg-seekers in some districts is so great that three, and 
even two, are often enough eagerly snapped up, so soon as a nest is 
discovered, so that it is no fault of those who make a business of 
gathering them if any eggs are left, whilst the mortality among wild 
birds is always considerable. 

“So many of these delightful eggs are now being consumed,” 
said recently a well-known gourmet, “that I am quite surprised 
there are any birds left to lay them.” 

Although an Act of Parliament was passed a few years since for 
the protection of our wild birds, strange to say, not. a word is 
included in it for the protection of their eggs. Whenever the Act 
in question comes to be amended, society will no longer be supplied 
with plovers’ eggs. It is not very easy to form even an illustrative 
estimate of the total number of these birds which are to be found in 
this country at the laying season, but as the plover is known to 
pair it will not, I think, be an unreasonable estimate to fix 
the number, simply by way of illustration, at a quarter of a 
million. 

As in the case of Loch Fyne herrings and Finnan haddocks, more 
of which are sold in one year than the localities from which these 
famous fishes derive their name could possibly produce in five, so 
with the eggs of the plover. There being a greater demand than can 
at times be met, eggs of other wild birds are pretty often substi- 
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tuted, and in some instances these so much resemble the genuine 
article that it requires a clever dealer to detect the impositions 
resorted to by demoralised egg-gatherers: the forged eggs, as I 
may call them, being often touched up in @ very ingenious 
way with colouring material of a kind which “washes.” Among 
the eggs which I have known to be occasionally substituted for 
those of the plover are those of the rook, the red shank, the grey 
hen, and one or two birds of the peewit kind. 

The seeking of these eggs has now for many years been a busi- 
ness, and at the present time, during the season occupied by the 
birds in laying, hundreds of persons set out every day in search of 
the nests, tempted by the prices which they can obtain for them, 
which are seldom, however, above a fourth of the figure charged 
by the London poultrymen. In egg-gathering there is no formal 
organisation, those who take up_ the work pursue it as they please. 
In genial seasons, when the spring time is sunny and warm, wide- 
awake searchers go to work at an early date, knowing that for 
very early eggs they will obtain 2 most liberal price. ‘ 

In fine weather wild animals instinctively wake up to the joys of 
the season : hares and rabbits will breed early in March, and many 
birds will be found busy with their nests at the same period. Those 
eggs which first reach the markets bring the big Beso of the season. 
A poultry dealer, in a large way of business, told the writer that, on 
the occasion of an important marriage, the date of which had been 
fixed towards the end of March, he was ordered to supply a 
large number of the much-prized eggs, no matter what the price 
might be, or the expense incurred in procuring them. Three special 
messengers were at once dispatched to different plover-frequented 
districts, but after all the exertions they made, only a couple of 
dozen were obtained, with which measure of success the lady who 
was giving the breakfast was very much gratified, as none of the eggs 
had been previously seen in London. Readers not versed in the 
details of this kind of commerce will no doubt be astonished at the 
sum paid for the twenty-four eggs: they cost in all, including 
travelling expenses, half-a-sovereign each, and, “under the cir- 
cumstances,” said the tradesman, “ were cheap at the money.” As 
one plover egg barely weighs an ounce, the two dozen in question 
might probably weigh twenty-one ounces, 

As in the case of many other commodities, when these eggs 
become plentiful they rapidly fall in price, and, in seasons when 
they have been more than ordinarily abundant, may be obtained for 
three shillings or half-a-crown per dozen. It sounds like a fairy 
tale, but, on some occasions, as much as twelve shillings and six- 
pence has been given for one egg—a nest of four having been 
purchased for an invalid gentleman at the cost of two pounds ten 
shillings! Egg collectors, however, as has been hinted, obtain but 
asmall share of the sums which are given by wealthy persons for 
these eggs. A Dumfriesshire farmer, whose children used to gather 
them, was only paid at the rate of twopence each from a person in 
Carlisle, to whom he forwarded supplies, at an early date, on behalf 
of his children. Upon being forwarded to Manchester, they were 
bought at about sevenpence per egg, and were probably retailed, 
the season having just begun, at not less than a shilling each. 

I shall never forget the astonishment of a Wigtonshire dairy- 
man who, some years ago, whilst on a visit to the Great Metropolis, 
discovered that eighteen shillings per dozen was not an uncommon 
price for the early produce found in the plovers’ nests. “I was just 
dumbfoundered,” he said, ‘‘ when I heard of such prices; there are 
scores of nests in our neighbourhood, and we never think of 
meddling with them, but my eyes have this day been opened.” 
That farmer, turning his newly-acquired knowledge to account, set 
to work with his children in a quiet way, and was in time 
able to send every year two or three hundred dozens of eggs to a 
dealer with whom he was acquainted. And now in Scotland, 
wherever the plovers have a haunt, there are active persons on the 
look-out for their nests, which are ruthlessly spoliated. Much care 
requires to be exercised in collecting, as sometimes, when four eggs 
are found, they have been so long sat upon that they will not pass 
muster. In boiling the eggs, their condition can be readily. deter- 
mined: when fresh, they at once sink on their sides; if they have 
been partially incubated, they will float, or nearly so, the thick end 
It requires much practice to find the nests of 
the plover. “They are artfully disposed, many of them in an open 
manner ; but this fact being unknown to novices in the art of col- 
lecting the eggs, they always search for them in the most hidden 
localities. It is instructive to note that all wild animals, especially 
fishes and fowls, are well endowed with the power of concealment 
——the flounder on the sand can scarcely be distinguished from the 
place on which it rests. The trout always takes on the colour of its 
surroundings. Birds, in numerous instances, form their nests with 
great oe Rookeries, being hereditary to one spot, are easily 
distinguished, as are also the nests of the twittering swallows, but, 
as has been mentioned, the lapwing or peewit forms its nest so care- 
fully, that persons not accustomed to seek for it are sure to pass 
it unobserved. A gamekeeper, on one occasion, told a boastful 
young gentleman that on a certain part of his master’s estate there 
were five nests, and defied him to find one of them, which feat he 
was unable to accomplish. The eggs laid, are always carefully 
disposed in the nests with the small end inwards ; the parent birds 
are distinguished far the care they take of their young ones, whom 
they watch over and protect from their numerous enemies in a 
fearless manner. The plover, when properly prepared, is an excel- 
lent table bird. ELLANGOWAN. 


——_—$_@.——__ 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


UNUSUALLY good Spenserian verse, and acertain amount of 
romantic fancy, distinguish “The Islanders,” a poem, in seven 
cantos, by Edward Kane (Elliot Stock). The story of the loves 
of Dion and Dione is pooeally told, and the idea of the sea- 
worshipping race of Hellenic origin is not a bad one. The 
catastrophe is, of course, based on that fascinating legend of 
Atlantis, and more might have been made of it; but descriptive 
poetry is evidently not the author’s strong point—he is at his best in 
the more subjective portions of the work. The poem may be read 
with interest, and, if it never rises to any exalted flights, has 
throughout a level merit. 

A most genial and amusing little collection of comic verse and 
parodies is ‘A Book of Jousts,” edited by James M. Lowry (Field 
and Tuer). It appears that a “joust” was the recognised name for 
an occasional poem at Trinity College, Dublin, where some of these 
occasionally appeared in the pages of « Kottabos ’—now, alas ! 
defunct. Mr. John Todhunter’s Anacreontic song is good ; so are 
Mr. Weir’s “ Venus Victa,” Mr, Cowan’s “ A Bad Debt,” and, above 
all, the editor's parody of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Ballad of Burdens” and 
his version of Horace. It is a capital book for a lazy hour. 

Whether as regards matter or manner there is little to be said 
about “Scribblings on Autumn Leaves,” by Maria Ball (Gilbert 
and Rivington). In “A Dream of Melrose Abbey ” it is impossible 
to say what metre the author meant to write—it, assuredly, is not 
blank verse—and we should like to know what a “ downy sky ” is. 

It is a real treat to get such a republication as “ Legal and Other 
Lyrics,” by the late George Outram, edited by J. H. Stoddart, 
LL.D. (Blackwood), the original edition of which has long been 
out of print. Those who know “The Annuity,” “The Faculty 
Roll,” and other of these perfect specimens of Scots wit and 
humour, will be pleased to have them in their present handsome 
form, with the advantage of Messrs. Ralston and Boyd’s illustra- 
tions ; others may be advised to make the acquaintance of Mr, 
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Outram’s work at once—the most ignorant Southron need Not fe 

since both notes and glossary are ample and excellent. The velltne 
includes a few pieces not published before, as well as an amusing 
account of the lamented author's celebrated “ Scots Denner.” e 

« Saul of Tarsus, and Other Poems,” by Isaac Sharp (Kega 
Paul), has little to recommend it; the contents are, for the oct 

art, very pious, but also very tedious ; possibly “The Skylark’; 
ale,” a rather pretty conceit, is the best in the book. : 

We hardly see why “Life's Inner Life,” by P. Chantre 
(Remington), should have been published. The writer gives as : 
sub-title “ Poetic Pensée,” but we fail to find any poetry, either of 
thought or expresion, throughout a big and dreary volume ct 
platitudes and half-truths, delivered in a style which has, appa. 
rently, been modelled on Walt Whitman. 

There could hardly be a more delightful book, take it altogether 
than “Irish Songs and Poems, with Music,” by William Allingham 
(Reeves and Turner). The opening legend of “ The Lady of the 
Sea,” embodying an old Celtic superstition, is as pathetic as it is 
musical; the climax, where Dalachmar restores the magic cap, is 
simply admirable. Very fine, too, are “Our Mountain,” Abbey 
Asaroe,” the “Invitation to a Painter,” and “The Milkmaid-’ 
whilst “The Nobleman’s Wedding” is a good ballad, apart from its 
quaint old melody. “The Abbot of Inisfallen” is on a subject 
which has been often, and better, treated, viz., the old story of the 
Monk and the Bird. The most ambitious piece is “The Music. 
master,” but for this we do not greatly care ; both Gerald and Milly 
lack vitality, and such a little gem as “The Fairies” js worth 
many such poems. 

From Mr. Walter Scott we have “The Lyric of a Hopeles 
Love,” by A. Stephen Wilson, a lengthy production calling for ne 
special remarks. 

“Fifty Sonnets,” by C. E. Tyrer (Kegan Paul), is decidedly 
above the average of such production. The author has good 
rhythmical power, and shows a keen love of nature: especially to 
be noted are the sonnets on that earthly Paradise Arran, and one at 
page 48, “Oh Eyes, Sweet Eyes! ” 

Another unusually good book from an unknown hand js “A 
Book of Verse,” by “J. R. W.” (Kegan Paul) : here again we have 
great power of versification, and in many of the pieces there i; deep 
thought. The “ Dedication” enlists ‘one’s warmest sympathies, 
whilst the “ Praludium,” “ Summer Time,” and “The Song of the 
Four Seasons ” are all, in their way, charming, and so are the imita. 
tions of Horace, especially those at pp. 67, 75. But the gem of the 
volume is “St. Anthony,” a really powerful version of the Saint's 
temptation ; there is something eminently subtle and pathetic in 
making the succubus assume the likeness of his lost love. The 
author deserves sincere encouragement to proceed. 

Wehave-also to acknowledge, from Mr. David Stott, “ Sunrise 
and Song, with Other Poems,” by J. H. A. Hicks—a series of rather 
juvenile pieces, showing in places a lordly disregard for syntax ; 
from Mr, J. Hockliffe, of Bedford, “ The “Wandering Angel, and 
Other Poems,” by Ethel, a writer whose prose is better than her 
verse; from Mr. Walter Scott: (“Canterbury Poets” Series), 
“The Poetical Works of John Milton: ‘Paradise Lost,’” with 
biographical notice by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D.; from Messrs, 
Whiting and Co., a people’s edition (revised) of “ Beauty at a 
Dinner Party,” by J. W. Gilbart-Smith, which we have already 
noticed in the more expensive form ; and from Messrs. Remington 
and Co., “In the Watches of the Night,” by Mrs. Hoxace Dobell, 
Vol. XVI, chiefly consisting of highly-italicised abuse of the lady's 
unfavourable critics. May we point out to her that Dick Swiveller 
is not a character in “ Pickwick ?” 


Messrs. REID BROTHERS.——Two songs which will take a good 
position in the drawing-room programmes are “O that the Dove's 
Light Wings were Mine” and “Elysian Dreams,” written and 
composed by W. Cartwright Newsam and Claude Melville ; the 
former is the prettier of the two, but the latter has an attractive ad 
4ibitum accompaniment for the violin.—By the above-named com- 
poser is “ La Reine,” a dainty little axcienne danse de la cour for the 
pianoforte. 


Messrs. WEEKES AND Co.—‘Compositions for the Organ,” by - 
Edmund T. Chipp, Mus. Doc., Cantab., contains fourteen highly 
meritorious pieces, including an Introduction and Fugue in C major, 
a Fugue in A minor, and an Introduction and Fugue in D minor. 
“ Air With Variations ” (Robert Schumann) is the most pleasing of 
the series, 


MISCELLANEOUS.—From Paris comes No. 13 of a new musical 
publication, entitled “ La Mélodie Frangaise de Musique Moderne. 
Besides a select variety of literary bits we have five graceful little 
songs and a pianoforte piece. “Ah! Que l’'Amour est Gay!” is a 
dainty little chanson de Jacques Le Fevre (1613) and “ Les Premiers 
Lilas,” chanson Aouad de Henri II. (§2, Rue Laffitte, Paris).— 
“Romance in D for Violoncello, or Violin and Piano,” by Sidney 
Shaw, is a well-written and thoughtful composition. “ Beneath the 
Roses” is a pretty little love song, written and composed by A. 
Valdemar and Gilbert Byass (Charles Woolhouse).—St. Alban’s 
Festal March” for the organ, composed by Arthur Berridge, 

layed at the consecration of St. Alban’s Anglican Church, Copen- 
hap, won universal favour on that occasion; it is well suited for 
both church and secular festivals, (John Jones)—The same 
“March” is arranged for the pianoforte, and (een by Messrs. 
Osborne and Tuckwood.—“ Radiant Ever,” a Jubilee song, written 
and composed by Mrs. Pitt Draffens, is neither worse nor better 
than any of the numerous compositions upon this theme ; it 13 
printed for the authoress, we know not where. me Pretty 
Minnie,” words by Princess Annie de Lusignan, music by Mar- 
gueritta,” is a simple and singable little song for a soprano 
voice of limited compass (Messrs. T. C. Turner and Co., Bristol).— 
Young mothers and nurses will find “A Lullaby,” written and we 
posed by Julia Latey, a very sleep-provoking ditty with which to lul 
their little ones to rest (C. Jefferys).—“The Farewell Hour, 
written and composed by Madame Antonia Mora and Oscar Greigo, 
is a very plaintive love-song for a soprano or a tenor (Messrs. ogee 
and Tuckwood).—“ From Heaven,” words, replete with pathos, by 
Grace Maberley, music by George Hilton, will find many admirers 
in spite of the sadness of its theme (William Besues)- Thee 
spirit and melody in “ The Albion March,” for the pianoforte, y 
H. T. Tillyard; it deserves to be scored for a military band (J. J. 
Poole).—‘ Tarantella,” by W. Dawson, is a very taking pas 
piece for the drawing-room (W. Dawson, Liverpool).—Very pe 
and somewhat grim are the words, by Andrew Lang, of “ King 
Louis Orchard Gime ” (“La Ballade des Pendus’’), the music, by 
T. S. Wotton, is well suited to the words (Messrs. Weekes and oe); 
—Dreamy and pathetic arethe words and music of “ The Shadow pe 
the Song,” written and composed by Clarence Walker and ee 
Henry Somerset (Messrs. B. Hollis and Co,).—An_ artistic gar a 
of wild roses attracts attention to the “ Flora Waitz,” by a 
Parker ; it is tuneful, and prettily written, and all the more credit- 
able as being the first work of a youthful composer (Alfred Phillips). 
—‘ Sunset Waltz,” by Isobel Barclay, isa very fair specimen of its 
school (Messrs. W. Morley and Co.). 
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Good Complexion! 
anp LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS, 


Writes in the JoURNAL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 

“rPIE use of a good Soav is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“ nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 

“ond agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 
and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 


! 
| 
O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, | 
i 
| 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. | 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


"I HAVE found PEARS' SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
s 


Pita, See, 


TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 
Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 62. Transparent 
(The 2s, 6d, Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) Gi) A 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. P, 
EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but imsist on having Peare’, 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE, some of whom attract 


the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’ Seap at less 
than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large 


profit. 


PEARS’ 


Transparent 


SOAP, 


Swi FT’S 
G PECIFIC. 


THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Has been in use over 50 years. 


Tom time immemorial the human race has been afflicted with contagious blood-poison 
diseases, and transmitting the poisonous taint to the third and. fourth generations, so 

_ that a very large per cent. of the human family have become victims. Lis 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the ‘‘silver lining to the 
dark cloud.” ‘These diseases CAN BE CURED, They have the remedy. 


SWIFT’S SPECIFIC 1s tue onty VEGETABLE BLoop 


PURIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP witHouT MineRaL Porsons 


VW ? 

SWIFT'S SPECIFIC cares Cancer Crt ie we of Maca @ 
Ulcers, Rh {i i itary or otherwise, without the t t 
Potash, Riieara ian, Flac’ Talat bere ‘off lood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercuria 
Poisoning have been relieved by Swift's Specific. ; 


S.S S SW ET'S SPECIFIC—is Sold by re 
. e a . 4 ttle 5 
On rece.pt of above orice Send feo Ses Bice ad skin Diseases, 


_ THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Snow Hill, London, 


THE “IC” FRENCH C 


Of all the Corsets exported from Paris, no 
make hasachieved such deserved success as this. 
which is distinguished by the Trade Mark, 


LC. 4 la PERSEPHONE I.-C. 


THE “LADY” says:—"The ‘Vanity Fair’ 
ir an ideal corset. So graceful is the outline, and 
its numerous gores are fitted with such skill and 
nicety, that while following the outlines of the 
figure they yet narrow the waist, and give a 
small round effect without any apparent effort 
or any uncomfortable pressure. 

“ The curved seam across the hip not only per- 
mits the corset to draw closely to the waist. but 
prevents the breakage of side steels or bones, 
and affords freedom to the most rounded hips. 

“ The superior make and finish of this particu- 
lar corset is identical with that made to order 
by first-class private staymakers ; in} White the 
price is 16s. 6d., or in B’ack 21s.” 

Other styles in White, 6s. 6d., 95. 6d., ros. 6d., 
138. 4d. Black Extra. 


OF DRAPERS & LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. 


Chemists and Patent Medicin: 
Dry, 2s. 6d, per package, and poster! 
posted free. 


AN 


. iM 
VANITY Fair WHOLESALE ONLY, 
Warranted Best Whalebone GHARP, PERRIN & Co: Best French Horn. 
hite Coutille - = 16s, Gd, White, Cream, or Drab, 


Black Lasti 
ack Lasting - + ses,od. 31, Old Change, London, E.C. 6s 6a. Black, 7s. 9d. 


ORSETS. 


‘WHOOPING 


@LARKE'S NEW PATENT _ 
‘“ FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 


LIN FLINT OR GOLOURE GLASS, Registered Trade Mark, © FAIRY-PYRAMID. 
DESIGNED FOR BURNING CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than ‘‘Fairy” Lamps for Decorative ‘purposes, the Patentee recommends the 
«“ FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS, which, for lowness of price and beauty of design, are unapproachable by anything in the market. 
These are designed for burning the Improved Patent “ Pyramid” Lights, which, next to ‘* Fairy ’ Lights, are best suited 


for decorative lighting, and only half the price of “Fairy” Lights. 
SEE THAT THE TRADE MARK IS ON THE LAMPS AND LIGHTS. 


NB--Ask for CLARKES PATENT PYRAMID LIGHTS, to Burn Nine Hours. 


‘AIL EVERYWHERE. _Wuovesate Onty at the PYRAMID and FAIRY LAMP and LIGHT WORKS, CRICKLEWOOD. 
BOED EE LONDON, N.W. London Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN. ; 


— HE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
| and the wear of every yard, from the 
‘“ ” cheapest quality to the best,is guaranteed 
Lov! 5 
VELV ETEEN 


Ladies should write for Samples of the 
PAGES GWANBILL BELTS 


COUGH 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED and 
QUICKLY CURED. 


New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


PATENT Registered. Price 31s. 6d. oe & L 
3B = VAPOURISER # u, 
wa Trey Oy 


f Q © every flower thas © 
breathes a fragr nce. 


Prenat petra spa, Seen nape eres Sele een 


WEET SCENTS 


,_LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANN! _PSIDIUM 


CRESOLENE 


Children, by simply breathing the Vapour | of 
Cresolene, obtain in a few seconds extraordinary relief 
in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is rapidly putan 


end to, ity | days, It is a perfectly safe : ry : be obtained 
remedy. and et arta the soungest, child. The Swanbill Belt eo F igute: Improver is made of dD Pose ta gal as, 
S B is 5 val 5 i i, t f woven suk ¢€ astic, gives ie necessary support *% 
PFE e most Nal Hable in est a atarras | here most required, and is comparatively almost as WY > | Perfumer. oW, 


light as a feather. i 
“Nothing can be better, The Swanbill Silk elastic 

belt is a real comfort.""—Court Journal. 

Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 


Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Hay 
CRESOLENE is claimed to be the most powerful 
aniisentic and disinfectant. known. y 
VAPOURISER. with LAMP COMPLETE. and 
20z, BOTTLE of CRESOLENE. 75. 6d., Post FREE The x 
in the United Kingdom ; or can be obtained throu h | mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 


any Chemist. The Cresolene can be had separately | 25 the loss of symmetry of figure. By attention a 
in bottles. at 1s. 4d. and as. 6d. woman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE: on eae of a large family.”—Madame 
ALLEN and HANBURYS, 


goer size of waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 
treet. 

Plough Cou't, LONDON, E.C. ADDLEY BOURNE, 

Ask your Chemist for a Descriptive Circular. ADIES WAREHOUSE, 


=. tee 174, Sloane Street. Belgrav’a (late Piccadilly). 
NEW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. AMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Cuffs, Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and | 


Hemstitched, Embroidered, or Plain. Guaran- 
Good qualit 6d, each. Specially fine 


u e 28, 1 teed Pure Flax (no adulteration) direct from manu- 
Linen, 3s, each—GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO.. | facturers Also pure Linen goods. Samples post free. 
Manufacturers. Belfast. 


> Fong gtree™ 


CUNFACE 
HYGIENIC 
WOOLLEN SHEET- 
ING. Hand-Loomed, 
Highly Recommenced, 
74 and 98 inches wide. 
ss. and ys, 6d. per yard 
amples free. any length 


GIE E 
ASSOCIATION. 63. 
Queen Victoria Street, 


“GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO, Belfast. 


STEAM ENGINES 
One HP, Upwards. 


Simple Durable. 
Moderate in Price. 
And suitable for all Purposes, 


Cireular and Band 
Saw Benches. 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
(Works—Bourton, Dorset). 


NEGRETTI 


& ZAMBRA'S 


Se, 


(ELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by 
Post. 


So 


NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA 


OpTiciaNs AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches—45, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 


Photographic Studio— 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Negretti_and Zambra’s ILLustRaTED CATALOGUE ' 


of Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying 
Instruments, 1,200 Engravings, price §s. 5d, j 


Telephone No., 6,583. 
ASE FOR 


THe VERY | 


TWO-HOLE 
OR 
PLAIN. 
Shakespeare, 
KNOWN FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY as 


THE BEST LINEN BUTTON. 
fener, GREEN & CADBURY °c.” 


the Name 


By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant. 


TO LADIES. 


EGERTON BURNETT'S 


Pure Woot Best Dye. 


BLACK ERGES, 


As supplied by him tor 
Court ourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand, me 

A variety of qualities 

om 1s. 24d. to qs. 6d. 
per yard. Ladies who 

ave a preference for 
black should write for 
patterns direct to 


EGERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


| Ask your Grocer fer a Sample, gratis. 


| Organs are weak.”—Sir 


CHAPMAN & G0: 


“The Great Dirt 


USE 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


HARLES A. CAMERON, M.D_ 


ARRIVALS 


SPRING 


NOVELTIES 


LARGEST and CHOICEST 


ASSORTMENT 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


SILKS at LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


(WOOLLEN DRESSES at 


LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


COTTON DRESSES at 
LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


CHAPMAN &CO., 


NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


INDUSTRY MILLS, 
BRADFORD. 


BORAX 
EXTRACT 


SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR 
UTILITY. 


NN 


Extractor—Per- 


GTEEL WIRE FENCING| fection.” 
Se A Packets One Penny 


é Price from 73d per yard. 
ff Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, &c, 
lls ‘ 


BAYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office and Show Rooms, 199 and 141, 


CANNON STREET, E: 
5,000 


SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 
25. 6d. each 
direct from 
the Manufac- 


yy turer. Ladies’ | 
KER” jc 
Plain or 


Twill Silk, 


THE 


“PAR 


UMBRLELLAtsties 
Registered. Tesatitally 
carved and 


mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, as. 9d., or 36 stamps. 
ooo sold in1z months. List and testimonials free. ! 
Recovering, &c., neatly, done. —Address, J B. 

PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield 


Now Heady, Renth Edition 
CONTENTS ;—Symp- 
toms of Dyspepsm and 
Indigestion. Special _Ad- 
vice asto Dietand Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
Address—Publisher, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 


: 
aime C 

5 obtain advice PERSONS 
Weight and cure Obesity by the only sure 
method ; strict diet and nauseous drugs unneces- 
sary. New Treatise with full instructions How 
to Act sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 


B. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury,Lont 20 
very interesting 132 


DEAF oe book on DEAFNESS, 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, &c. How relieved. 3d. 
Should. be: sad p every, person syiticted repeat 

o ses in the head.—Dr. 15, 
Camden Park Road, London, N.W. 2 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Bonk (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.) 
post free 8 stamps. 


and Upwards. 


Sold by all_Grocersand . 
Soap Dealers. 
TRADE MARK REGD. 


PATENT BORAS COMPANY, 
DMMANUFACTURERS, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


OOOOHHODHOHOLD 


The Great Continental Remedy. 
DR. RICHTER’S 
PAIN EXPELLER 


eommonly only called ‘‘Expe.Ler” is 
the best remedy for Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, &c. It has stood the test of a 
quarter of a century. No other remedy 
relieves and cures pain so quickly and 
surely as the 


EXPELLER. 


Full particulars about the many success- 
ful cures achieved with it and testimonials 
confirming the surprising efficacy of the 


EXPELLER 


are found in the ‘illustrated book, tle 
“GurIpE To Goop Heatta,” which will Le 
given gratis to any one asking forit. All 
who suffer will on perusal of this book get 
convinced that full trust may be put in Dr. 
Richter’s Pain Expeller. When purchasing 

look for the trade mark a red “Comer.” iat) 
Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 2/9, or post free 
from the undersigned 1/3 and 3/-. 


Dr. RICHTER & Co., 
1, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, 


LONDON, E.C. e® 


GODHDITIODD 


DODDDDDDDD 


08) 


Sunday Times says:—'‘Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
his treat- 
The 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


j Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


THE GRAPHIC 


DE JSQrEIS 
OWNE'S 
yy (CHLORYDYNE. 


R. J. C. BROWNE (late 
et Army Medical. Staff) discovered 
Hi AH 3 remed\ 10 denote which he coined the 
st aU word CHLORODYNE. | Dr.s Browne 
is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
evident that, as he has never published 
the formula, anything else sold under 
the name of CHLORODYNE must be 


M| a piracy. 


<) | Sh aaa a ee 
ALL ATTEMPTS AT 
3 ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
4 cover its composition. 


R j. COLLIS 
D BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
DRRHEA. 


“Farl Russell communicated to_ the 
cole of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the 
Remedy of any Service was CH 
DINE.'—See Lancet, December 31, 1885. 
GENERAL 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient 


i) "| 


ROD 
TORUTACEN 


THE 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 


Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this. justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 

lad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
A pio-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we tancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
slances ad Hefei of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 


(SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


HEERING’S ONLY GENUINE 

COPENHAGEN _—=»<iit 

ope yes CHERRY conn vs 
PETER F, HEERING, BR AN DY 


London, 1888 
PURVEYOR BY APPOINTMENTS 
70 THE Rovar Danish AND IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
Courts, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE *LILIPUT ‘a 


EGD. 


eneiPUT OO Ra - 
USS Cn 


Half-size sketch, 
Price 16s. 6d. 
. with Soft Leather Case and Cord. 


The “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest pocket field and opera glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination 
Glasses are made in accordance with the directions 
of the Technical Artillery Commission Office of 
Poitiers (France), and tender the “ LILIPUT ” equal 
if not superior to all the large and cumbersome glasses 

enerally used in the Army, Travelling, Theatres, 
aces, &c. 50,000 in use all all over Europe. 

Thousands of best testimonials. 


. KRAUSS AND CO.,, 


64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


Rowland’ 


dyne in Diarrhceaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
orm of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, and also from a sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
Stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. |, 
Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


R. Jk 

D CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood stated pobhely in Court 
that br. . Collis Browne was un- 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 

that the whole story of the defendant 

Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 

regretted to say that it had been sworn to. 

—See the Zimes, July 13, 1884. 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 
BRON CHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J... COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE_ most_ effectually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 


ROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE 


D® 
D® iL 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


FPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 


N EURALGIA, REHEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
* Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 
the name of the inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, rs. 14d.. 25. 9d., 4s."6d. 
T BAVENPORE * 


33. Great Russell Street, W.C.. Sole Manufacturer. 


cerTaIn HARNESS’ = cure 
‘ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


SLEEPLESSNESS. — The Rt. Hon. LORD 
BYRON says that—" Harness’ Electropathic Belt ts 
tnvaluable for sleeplessness, I recommend it to all 
my friends.” 

Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 


Odonto 


IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER 
_ Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay. Gives De- 
lightful Fragrance tothe Breath. Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, The Only Genuine. 


"TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 

by an experienced Chemist. and constantly prescribed 

by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 

14 or 26 pany stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ETC., POST FREE. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 
ROYAL [RISH LINENS. 


Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, fully 
bleached, 2 yards 
wide, 1s. 11d. per 
yard; 2 ards 
wide, 2s. 43d. per 
yard (the most du- 
rablearticle made) 
Roller Towelling, 
18 inches wide. 

er yard 

inen, 7d. per yd. ; 
inen  Dusiers, 


3s. 3d.; Glass 
Cloths, 4s, 6d. per 
dozen. fine 


Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 83d. per 
yet . Frilled 
Linen Pillow 
Cases from ts. 443d. 
each, 

Samples _and 
Illustrated _ Price 
Lists, pest free to 
any part of the 

orld, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


IRISH DAMASK 
——— TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, as. 1rd. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 
2s. td. ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 113d.each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 4d. per dozen. 

Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &e., 
Woven and Embroidered. 

Samplesand Illustrated Price Lists, 

Post free to any part of the world. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen, &c. 


BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address :—* LINEN,” Belfast. 


ROBIN SON and 
CLEAVERS 


LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS. 
COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 
3s. 6d, per doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 
i 11d. per doz, S: For 
adies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
from 


5. 11d, per_doz. 
Price Lists and Samples, post free. 


ROBINSON AND GLEAVER, BELFAST 


Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
f 2pplication to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consuiz. 
salen re themtedlent Battery Co. Ltd. 
niy ress, 
XFORD ST, ,.se7 
1] 8 Rathbone Place) 
Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 


——* 


ioletof PARIS 


SPECIALITIES IN PERFUMERY 
VIOLETTES& SAN REMOS genome 


MUGUET DES BOIS  {s0aP, ete. 
ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOA 


Te be obtained from ali high-c.ass Perfumers, Chemists, etc. 


Wholesale only: Osborne Garrett & Co., Londen, W. 


R OBINSON and 
CLEAVER'S WOOL 
SHAWLS (sent by. post). THE 
MARVEL-—Shetland Wool, about 
2 yards square, White, 1s. 7d. 
Colours, 1s. 9d., post tree. = 00s 
ZEPHYR—Richly fringed, White, 
s. Colours, 35. 3d. Rost free. 
HELUSTRATED “Lis,” giving 
particulars of Wooland Silk Shawls 
for Outdoor, Indouor, or Evening 
Wear, post free. 


Ef x ws 
ms ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST 


LA BOURBOULE 


VERGNE, FRANCE). Thermal Season 
fede cath May to 1st October, All classes of Weak- 
ness, Respiratory Organs, and Skin Disease, Rheu- 
matisms, Diabetes, Intermittent Fevers. : 


MARCH 31, 1888 - 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
1256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


N RECEIPT OF LET 

O és Fess ome TER OR 
ourning Goo ill be fe 

England an a) preietionems paren Part of 


with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if deste) 


without any extra charge whatever, Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE 
HOUSE. REGENT STREET, a 


I NEXPENSIVE MOURNING 
i 
las wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms, to Families, 


FRENCH and ENGLIisu 
DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE, 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD 
Forwarded promptly, ? 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT STREET. 


112 page Illustrated Catalogue for 1888 ready, 


"THE. GUN of the PERIOD ab 


TraDE Marx Recp. 


TEND op ETFO 
RIFLING 


LOWEST S, ee 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
LARGE BORE RIFLES for big 


game shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, 20 to 50 
guineas ; “360, “400, ‘450, “500, and ‘577 Bore Express 
Rifles from 15 guineas, “Rook, Rabbit, and Deer 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting— 380, "360, "340 
3322 “300 and ‘220 pores. from 3 to 10 guineas, Shine 
hammerless, same bores, 8 to 12 guineas. CAPE 
GUNS, one barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore 
for shot or spherical ball: as M-L’s, from 6 guineas 
as B-L’s, from to to 30 guineas. COLONIAL GUNS 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot barrels 
choked or cylinders, from 18 to 30 guineas, this latter 
forming a battery of, itself for the man of moderate 
means ; ‘360 to‘577 rifled barrels, ro to 28 bore shot, for 
paper or brass shells. Send six stamps for Catalogue 
of Guns. Rifles. and Revolvers, the larcest stock in 
the world, to 


G.E. LEWIS, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, EsrTas.isHED 1850. 


BEAUTY 


a 2 Of Qo 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 


oon 


Uy 
NOZHING 1S KNOWN TO 
SCIENCE AT ALL comparable to the Cut! 
cura REMEDIES in their marvellous, properties, of 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and in 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, ant 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss 


of hair. 
Curtcura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 


Soap, an Exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CuTicura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. : 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only successful skin cures and blood purifiers. | 

Sold by all chemists. Price: CuTICURA, +S. ad. : 
Soap, 18°; RESOLVENT, 48. 6d. ; oraset of the three 

reparations, post free, for 7s. 9d.. of F, NEwBerY and 
Sons, r, King Edward Street, Newgate Street. Lon; 
don, E.C, Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases, 
64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 illustrations, and 100 testi- 


monials. 


Tl 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin and 
complexiun bathed with CuTICURA Soar. 


So0zopont, THE FRAGRANT. 


Liquid Dentifrice, is a botanical. preparation of 
wondrous efficacy in Present and B 
Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay. an@ or isury. 
them as White as Alabaster. Follett veasant 


of which all should avail themselves: by Cattarrh, Ba 


odour communicated to the v 
Teeth, &c., is entirely obviated by this fragrant. aes 
Salutary Antiseptic. Price as. 6d. Sold every 


i pri ilford Lane, by 
Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford 1d by 
2 OsEPH MansFietp, and publis 
him at " Strand, in the parish of Clement 


Danes, Middlesex.—MaRcu 31, 1883. 


